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EDITORIAL 


THE TWELFTH CENTENARY of St. Bede the Venerable 
has perhaps been somewhat overshadowed by the Canoniza- 
tion of our glorious Martyrs, yet it is singularly fitting that 
these two great events should have so nearly coincided that 
the octave day of their triumph was the centenary of his holy 
death. It is not by mere chance that ‘‘The History of the 
Church of Englande, compiled by Venerable Bede, English- 
man,’’ was translated into English by Thomas Stapleton 
and published at Antwerp in 1565. In his dedication io 
Queen Elizabeth the translator writes: ‘‘In this History 
Your Highnes shall see in how many and weighty pointes 
the pretended reformers of the Church in Your Graces 
dominions have departed from the patern of that sound and 
catholike faith planted first among Englishmen by holy S. 
Augustin our Apostle and his virtuous company, described 
truly and sincerely by Venerable Bede, so called in all 
Christendom for his passing vertues and rare learning, the 
Author of this History.’’ So was the Englishman, Bede, 
called to bear witness, eight hundred years after his death, 
to the Catholic truth for which two other Englishmen, Fisher 
and More, had but recently found it worth while to die. 
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This centenary has given more than Catholics an oppor- 
tunity to recall, or to learn, the greatness and importance 
of this only English Doctor of the Church; and it is not 
without significance that a Doctor of the Church and a Saint 
should be the first known representative of the traditions that 
have combined to build up English civilization and to pro- 
duce such men as St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More. 
Consciously English and Roman, he was the more Roman 
for being English, and the greater for being both. Yet the 
carefree wanderings of so many of the Celtic monks find no 
place in his life of orderly routine passed almost entirely, 
in choir-duty and teaching, within the walls of the twin 
Benedictine Abbeys of Jarrow and Monkswearmouth. There 
is no evidence that he had ever been further south than 
Yorkshire and yet all that he has written is inspired by a 
wide conception of the Church Catholic embracing in a 
visible unity the heterogeneous nations of the civilized world, 
and by the recognition of his own obligations as a member 
of it. It is this sense of supra-racial unity that explains why 
he has been hailed as a good European when he was only a 
good Catholic; it was this that made him at once so keenly 
English and so loyal to the Holy See. 

Though he did not reach even his three-score of years 
his prolific mind brought forth an incredible number of 
treatises; besides twenty-four on Sacred Scripture, he wrote 
books on History, on Orthography, on Natural Science, and 
on a variety of other subjects. He was learned, and scien- 
tific in his use of learning. His knowledge of Greek must 
have been something more than ordinary, if we may judge 
by his ‘‘Book of the Life and Passion of St. Anastasius, 
which was ill translated from the Greek, and worse amended 
by some unskilful person, which I have corrected as to 
sense.’’ He was an acknowledged authority throughout 
Europe even in his own lifetime: as the inscription over his 
tomb in the Lady Chapel at Durham has it (being trans- 
lated), he was ‘‘a man above all praise concerning whom 
the most learned men of those times offered this eulogium, 
that an Englishman born in a distant corner of the earth 
surpassed the whole earth by his genius, for he penetrated 
to the most hidden treasures of almost all the sciences and 
of the whole of theology, as his voluminous works, so well- 
known to the Christian world, abundantly testify.’’ His 
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inspiration is not far to seek: he looked for ultimate truth 
at its source, and with him, as with the greatest of his kind, 
Aquinas, his sanctity was the keystone of his genius. Let 
his own words, ending his famous Ecclesiastical History, 
support this judgment: ‘‘And now, I beseech Thee, good 
Jesus, that to him, to whom Thou hast graciously granted 
sweetly to partake of Thy wisdom and knowledge, Thou 
wilt also vouchsafe that he may at some time come to Thee, 
the fountain of all wisdom, and always appear before Thy 
face, Who livest and reignest world without end. Amen. 
Here ends, by God’s help, the Fifth Book of the Ecclesias- 
tical History of the English Nation.”’ 

St. Bede shows in his writings the calm, imperturbable 
and balanced judgment common to the scholar Saints. The 
controlled impersonality of his style is in itself revealing, and 
individual vagaries seem as distasteful to him as new literary 
artifice. His restraint was the result of virtue, and 
“Prudence,’’ as he himself wrote, ‘‘is the mother and the 
nurse of the virtues.’’ The religious exercises he inculcated 
were ‘‘the prescribed devotions’’; the very austerities he 
practised were those imposed by rule and sanctioned cus- 
tom; and he was content, he says, to teach his disciples ‘‘out 
of the writings of the venerable Fathers or in conformity 
with their interpretation.’’ He realized that he shared in a 
great tradition and it was his life-work to perpetuate it rather 
than to propound novelties. And all the noble English and 
Catholic traditions which may claim to have been fathered 
by him passed from him through St. Aelred of Rievaulx to 
St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More, are notably apparent 
in such worthy representatives as Challoner and Ullathorne, 
and will yet, please God, bring their beloved country and 
ours back to the Truth for which he and they laboured so 
selflessly and so well. 

But (to quote from Archbishop Hinsley’s recent address 
at Jarrow) ‘‘where now are we to seek for the continuity of 
English Education, or for the revival of the Bede tradition? 
.. . | would fain see the whole of Catholic Education in 
England placed under the general patronage of St. Bede, 
with St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More as, so to speak, 
assessors . . . St. Bede, Father of English learning; St. 
John Fisher, promotor of English education; St. Thomas 
More . . . upholder of Catholic tradition.’’ Our Holy 
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Father, Pope Pius XI, in a letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishop and read by him at the Jarrow celebrations (as 
published in The Universe, June 14), has forcefully under- 
lined the significance of this centenary: ‘‘This glorious and 
precious death’’ of St. Bede, ‘‘like the whole of his life, has 
handed to the world a solemn trust. But especially can we 
say that by these celebrations there is shown to the English 
people a magnificent picture of an age when a common 
Faith and a common union with the See of Peter was the 
source of the greatest benefit, not only to the Christian 
community, but also to the civil order. And... We, 
who have no desire dearer than that the glorious land of 
England should renew peace and unity with the see of Rome, 
join from our very heart in these celebrations . . . en- 
couraged by the joyous hope that these . . . will prove an 
incentive to all the people of England—to the faithful 
already in communion with the Roman Church, that they 
will cling fast with all the more firmness and love to this 
centre of Christian unity; and to all brethren separated from 
this unity, that they may return with confidence to the true 


Church.’’ 
EDITOR. 





ST. THOMAS MORE 


FUTURE ages when chronicling the canonization of 
Thomas More by Pope Pius XI, on the 19th May, 1935, 
may perhaps ask their contemporaries to account it a pivotal 
event in the history of mankind. First of all it is an event in 
the city of Rome, which some cartographers claim to be the 
geographical centre of the habitable earth. Moreover it is a 
solemn and irrevocable nomination to the Peerage of Man- 
kind made by a spiritual sovereign whose native land and 
whose official metropolis are Italy and Rome. Lastly, it is 
the strange almost bewildering action of an Italian giving 
supreme ennoblement to an Englishman beheaded by an 
English king four hundred years ago. 


* * * * 


To those of us who know that Rome is Rome and that 
Simon Bar-Jona is Peter, because Jesus, Son of Mary, is 
Son of God, the canonization of an English Lord Chancellor 
or of a French shepherd-lass or of a South American half- 


caste is but the arrival of the expected. Rome either is or is 
prepared to be the nursing mother of all nations, i.e., of all 
groups of human beings welded into one by the seemingly 
opposite forces of authority and liberty. It is not a matter 
of surprise to us Catholics, therefore, that an Englishman 
of the English should be given world-wide honour and 
recognition by the same Italian-centred force which one day 
sent the Levantine, Augustine of Tarsus, to weld warring 
settlers into the religious, and incidentally into the political, 
unity called England. 

If at times Alma Mater Ecclesia tried to meet her some- 
what spendthrift outgoings by demands upon her children, 
no accountant would dare to show that she had demanded 
over-payment for her nursing and teaching cares. And 
although her children, like average children, did not part 
easily with money even to their mother, it took even more 
money and much bloodshed to take from one or two of them 
the sense that Rome was their mother, and they were her 
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children. On her part, and these canonizations of the 
Englishmen John Fisher and Thomas More prove it, Rome 
never looked on them as other than her children even when 
they refused to call her mother. 


* + * * 


Here we may consider with grief the breaking-away 
from the marvel which Rome had wrought when she made 
the unique great thing called Europe—the first authentic 
United States—and at the same time, as a weaver makes 
warp and woof, had made the unique little things called 
England, France, Castile, Florence, Venice, Siena and 
the rest. 

Hardly had Rome of the martyred Apostles wrought this 
marvel than an epidemic of megalomania made nationalism 
the be-all and end-all of political action. We are still suffer- 
ing in Europe and elsewhere not only from this action but 
from the almost more pathological reactions which it is 
inducing. 

Such a reaction has made Russia the vortex of the world’s 
Greatest Revolution following the world’s Greatest War. 
The genius who turned Das Kapital from a book into a vast 
social structure, with its cosmopolitanism and its peace “‘of 
the strong man keeping his court,’’ had no delusions about 
egocentric nationalism. Lenin knew his Communist venture 
would have reached its norm if Moscow became the capital 
not only of a New Russia but of a New World. The ideal 
Communist State might or might not have Moscow for its 
centre; but it must have the whole world for circumference. 
Were Lenin alive to-day he might rightly wonder if, under 
other generals, his grandiose plan of a Workers’ World- 
State had not miscarried. A Seventeen Years’ Plan, far 
from realizing or even furthering his Workers’ World-State, 
has welded a Nazi and Fascist wall of steel round that 
western frontier which leads to the most organized masses of 
the world’s workers. 

Meanwhile Rome—not of the Fascists but of the Faithful 
—has canonized the two great Englishmen, John Fisher and 
Thomas More; because, Jesus Christ being God-made-man, 
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Rome is not the capital of Italy and the Italians but of the 
world and of mankind. 
* * * * 

This primary and important view of the canonization of 
Thomas More is common to all canonizations whether they 
be of martyred Cardinals and martyred Lord Chancellors or 
of shepherd-lasses like St. Joan of Arc and St. Bernadette. 

But the canonization of the martyred Lord Chancellor, 
the writer of Utopia and the idol of sixteenth century 
Humanists has such a plenary fitness with our epoch that it 
suggests the guiding action of other than mere human 
powers. 

Three things necessary for man’s social life are now 
everywhere imperilled—Liberty, the Family, Property. But 
search as we may in the history of any country we shall not 
easily find a man whose canonization would mean such a 
public recognition of these foundations of social stability. 
No man of equal rank and recognition was so resolute an 
exponent and defender of man’s essential right to Liberty, 
the Family, and Property. 


* * * * 


We have called these things three; but in almost the 
highest sense these three are one. They are like the three 
straight lines which are the minimum needed for a self- 
contained figure. The psychological defence of Liberty is 
the Family (or the Home); the economic defence of the 
Family is Property (or the Homestead). 


* * * * 


More’s attitude to Property is sometimes judged by his 
Utopia, or rather by that first manuscript kernel of Utopia 
which was occasioning such misunderstanding that he had 
to supplement it for publication. But we must not overlook 
two things in judging the original Utopia. First, it belongs 
to that national genius which was to give us the masterpiece 
Gulliver’s Travels and that other masterpiece Alice in 
Wonderland. All three works are masterpieces in the 
national genius for whimsicality and in the rhetorical figure 
which the Roman rhetorician called ‘“‘Exaggeratio.”’ 
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Secondly, we must not forget that at the time when even 
Humanism as well as incipient Lutheranism was attacking 
the religious orders More’s Utopia is almost an elaborate 
apology for the main feature of the religious orders, namely 
their collective life. 

More’s attitude towards property (and especially towards 
landed property') may be judged by his actions. First, he 
sought to give his family ‘‘ample room and verge enough’’ 
by transferring the home from amidst the herb-sellers of 
Bucklesbury to the riverside at Chelsea. Even if this change 
was mainly to be in easy reach of Fisher, who lived at 
Lambeth Marsh across the river, it was also because at 
Chelsea he was in touch with green fields, plough-land and 
the barns and houses of a farm. If, as his most recent 
biographer’ says, he there re-installed in more suitable sur- 
roundings his ‘‘small patriarchal monastic Utopia’’ it was 
because the Utopians wisely set great store by the land and 
thought no motive for war more valid than that for occupy- 
ing unused land. At More’s Chelsea Utopia the men house- 
servants when free from house-services had to work on the 
land. 

His second action in defence of property was his Suppli- 
cation of Souls. It was written in answer to a book, The 
Supplication of Beggars, by Simon Fish, which had been 
written in order to stimulate Henry VIII (if he needed stimu- 
lating!) to confiscate all Church property. More was too 
great a jurist as well as lawyer not to see that ecclesiastical 
property could be confiscated only on a principle that would 
legalize the confiscation of all property—even the property 
of the confiscators. 

We are not arguing for or against the fact that this 
ecclesiastical property was badly administered. The matter 
of fact is not so important as the matter of principle. Yet 
the matter of fact is not clearly against the ecclesiastics when 
even some of the reformers groan that the ‘‘monasteries at 





1 Property and landed property are quite distinct, yet commonly 
confused. This primary confusion leads to a further confusion more 
confounded. 

2 Prof. R. Chambers, Thomas More, p. 178. 
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least kept hospitality, let out their farms at a reasonable 
price, nourished schools, brought up youth in ‘good letters,’ 
whereas the lay-supplanters do none of all these things.’’ 

It is alleged by some modern historians with more memory 
than insight for facts, that this ecclesiastical property was 
notoriously ill-managed. If this allegation is true, then 
More’s defence is all the more significant. It was clearly the 
fundamental social plea: ‘‘Abuse does not destroy use.”’ 

A dramatic incident confirmatory of this principle 
occurred during the passing of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil had attempted to use the fulmen 
theologicum against Disestablishment by calling it the 
equivalent of Sacrilege. But he was probably not prepared 
for the fulmen Cymricum of Mr. Lloyd George who ex- 
pressed amazement at a Cecil using such threats when the 
threatener came of a family whose hands were dripping with 
the fat of sacrilege. It was almost brutal; but unanswer- 
able. And in some of the plain speaking in More’s Supplica- 
tion of Souls its writer shows himself the defender not so 
much of the institution of monasticism as of the still more 


fundamental institution of property. 
* * * * 


More’s defence of the Family must rank amongst the 
priceless heirlooms of mankind. It took two channels of 
activity—one was the defence of Queen Catherine of 
Aragon; the other was his own family life with his children 
and, before he died, with his children’s children. 

He defended the Spanish lady who became England’s 
Queen not because he was a great jurist but because he was 
a courteous Englishman, a loving husband, a devoted father. 
As a layman, and even as a lay judge, the ecclesiastical 
judgment lay beyond his jurisdiction and duty. But his 
silence was rightly looked upon by the king and the king’s 
men as Catherine’s most stubborn defence. On July 1, 
1535, when More was tried in Westminster, his last words 
of self-explanation were these: ‘‘I call and appeal to God 
whose only sight pierceth into the very depth of man’s 
heart, to be my witness. Howbeit, it is not for the Supre- 
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macy so much that ye seek my blood, as for that I would 
not condescend to the marriage.’’ 
* * * * 

To attempt a description of More’s family life would be 
to fail, as a thousand have already failed, to supersede what 
More’s friend and fellow-humanist, Erasmus, did once in 
his letter to Ulrich von Hutten. The cynical unwanted 
genius whose birth-shame was largely hidden from all but 
himself by the early death of the authors of his shame, the 
embittered fugitive from vows which were ill-considered and, 
perhaps, ill-kept, the lonely, affection-famished heart which 
had never known the welcome of a home, came upon More’s 
almost idyllic home at an age when present joy could easily 
turn all memory to regret. 

Little that the humanists of his day have written, little 
even of what was written by this Prince of humanists, will 
show right of entry to the immortality of letters. But this 
letter, in the language of Cicero, sketching with Holbein 
realism and grace the home of a gentleman, scholar and 
saint, has set its writer, with Cicero, amongst the master 
craftsmen of the word. 

Erasmus has written, not books merely, but a library. 
And he has attempted such feats as to outstrip St. Jerome 
in translating the Greek of the New Testament into Latin. 
How much or how little of this bulk of humanistic Latin will 
reach the immortality of survival we cannot tell. But 
scholars are agreed that a prophecy of survival has greatest 
hope in that fragment which the Holbein of letters once 
wrote to vent the joy of his first welcome into an English 
home. * e e * 


St. Thomas More’s defence of Liberty may be approached 
by recalling two incidents. 

When he was Lord Chancellor a king’s messenger came 
to Chelsea summoning him to the king’s presence. The 
messenger found More not at home but in Chelsea Parish 
Church hearing or perhaps serving Mass. One version of 
the story has it that the messenger, who was no other than 
the Duke of Norfolk, chid ‘‘his Majesty’s Chancellor”’ for 
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playing such a lowly part as serving-man to a simple priest. 
But More replied (as indeed he might well have replied to 
such a chiding), ‘‘His Majesty will not be offended that I 
am serving his Master and mine.’’ And the story, under 
whatsoever form it is told, always ends that the king was 
not offended. 

The second incident with its most obvious significance 
may be told in the words of More’s latest biographer.’ 
“Charles (V, the Emperor) wrote directly to More, sending 
the letter through his ambassador. But More very properly 
refused to receive it. He begged (the ambassador) Chapuys 
not even to pay him a visit. He protested that, although 
his loyalty to Henry ought to have placed him above sus- 
picion, any communication with Charles would be unwise. 
(In his own words) it might deprive him of the liberty which 
he had always used in speaking boldly to King Henry. . . . 
And More went on to tell Chapuys that these things con- 
cerned him no less than his life, not only for the sake of 
Charles and the Queen, but for the sake of Henry and of 
England.”’ 

* * * * 

These two incidents, seemingly a world apart, are really 
one or at one in the world of infinite reality and ultimate 
worth where More’s soul had chosen to dwell. For this 
loyal subject of the King of England and for the no less loyal 
subject of the King of Kings, liberty did not mean either an 
end in itself or an end to all authority and restraint. More’s 
life showed clearly his belief in two forms of human liberty, 
the lesser or lower, and the greater or higher. There was a 
lesser liberty which set a man free from some hindrance. 
But there was a greater or higher which set a man free to 
aim at what he thought highest and best. 

How delicately is More’s sense of these two liberties func- 
tioning when alone amongst his fellow jurists and fellow 
king’s-men he goes to the block for disloyalty to the king. 
Henry’s royal conscience functioned so abnormally even for 
Renaissance monarchs that the most anti-papal historians 





3 Chambers, ut. sup., p. 250. 
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might find it hard to be sure that all whom he put to death 
for disloyalty were lawfully put to death. 

It was only by the passing of new laws that men like More 
could be brought to death. But the death-charge could be 
justified by the death of the old moral laws which even Plato 
and the pagan Greeks knew to be the foundations of all 
statecraft. 

On July 6, 1535, when More’s head yielded to the Tudor 
axe it was not merely a Londoner who with a jest was teach- 
ing London how to die, it was a man dying in defence of 
human liberty, a father dying in defence of the Home, an 
English father dying in defence of the Homestead. 

Fitly, then, four hundred years after the Tudor king set 
More’s head on London Bridge for all London to see, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ has set More’s life on the altar, for the 
whole world to see. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





LAY THOUGHT ON AMERICAN CATHOLIC ACTION 


AMERICANS, as a result of regional divergencies, are often 
more remote in culture from each other than from England 
or even from the Continent. But the roots of our culture 
are Protestant and English and there is, moreover, a simi- 
larity of spiritual background and problem which unites 
American and English Catholics. We are confronted by 
the same religious apathy within the fold; we must combat 
the same ignorance from without. Americans are beginning 
to realize how different would have been the background 
and the atmosphere of our country had the French and 
Spanish continued to settle North America; not because 
these settlers were Latins, but because they were steeped in 
a culture engendered by the living tradition of the Latin 
Church. The friars in California, the French in the south 
and in Canada might have moulded a people to beauty, as 
M. Maritain says, and we would not be in our present dire 
need of traditional influences and customs which must become 
aged in wood or stone or generation. Ere they were forged, 
our links with a Catholic past were broken by the Yankee 
ascendancy. In England the surviving faithful few held the 
broken ends together. So it follows that the culture of the 
American is more bankrupt than the culture of the average 
Englishman. But we may take heart, for as Mgr. William 
J. Kerby told the students of the National Catholic Schoool 
of Social Service: ‘‘Our Catholic vision of life is wide and 
our country’s need of that vision is profound. We bring the 
best in motive.’ 

As the work of the lay apostolate swings into the mental 
orbit of the earnest American Catholic, there are certain high 
lights which illumine his vision, certain dim torches which 
would burn bravely if given the impetus. 

American Catholic youth appears to be avoiding even a 
brief dalliance with communism, if we may judge from the 





1 Philosophy of Art, Ditchling edition, p. 31. 
2 Catholic Action, official organ of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, October, 1934, p. 17. 
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considerable incentive given to the Catholic Youth move- 
ment in 1934. President George Herman Derry of Mary- 
grove College challenged a sodality May Day demonstration 
in these stirring words: ‘‘And these tens of thousands of the 
college and university youth of Detroit, where do they 
stand? With Russia and the warfare against God? Or 
with Rome and the Prince of Peace? They stand where 
Pius XI stands; they stand where Washington stands. That 
is why they choose to-day, not red Russia, but rather eternal 
Rome.’’ And in a large diocese of the middle west, seventy 
thousand youths marched in a parade to advertise the 
slogans of the Legion of Decency. 

The militantly Catholic graduate of a Catholic college or 
university is apt to be a suspicious individual; he has a 
tendency to feel that there is a unanimous and deliberate 
prejudice against his faith and against him. Therefore he 
turns a prickly soul to the view of his non-Catholic asso- 
ciates. He is sometimes surprised to discover that the latter 
have not only a friendly attitude towards the Church but in 
some cases a genuine regard for her. The average American 
Protestant who has had some education is more ignorant 
than bigoted. If he has been to Europe, he has a tolerant 
artistic interest in the Church. Very often, unfortunately, 
a dawning respect will be shattered by the acid comments of 
Catholic non-pratiquants. Here among educated Protestants 
are harvest fields where the labourers are, alas, too few. 

A few years ago, Miles Connolly, former editor of 
Columbia, the Knights of Columbus magazine, wrote a 
charming book—a novel of the soul—called Mr. Blue. The 
hero was a sort of Benedict Joseph Labre who threw away 
a million dollars and went to live among the outcast, the 
men who tramp the roads in summer and drift back to town 
in the fall. Mr. Blue, a contemplative at heart, planned 
to form a secular brotherhood who would live as themselves 
among pariahs, 

talk with them too, 
Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And talk upon the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies. 
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Is there not a kind of Catholic Action which is a secret 
service for Christ? A delicate diplomacy must have adorned 
the conversation of that group of Catholic women in a 
southern diocese who, by personal interviews during the 
past year, induced nearly two thousand to return to the 
exercises of their religion. In the chancery office of a middle 
western cathedral city there is, practically speaking, a 
bureau of skilful and highly organized Catholic Action, 
conducted almost singlehanded by a secular sister of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic. A Catholic of that city writes: 
“She averages about seventy converts a year, but these 
figures would not impress a British world where, I fancy, 
people enter the Church at the rate of two thousand a year.”’ 

Among the well-known convert organizations is St. Paul’s 
Guild of New York, until lately The Converts League, at 
whose meetings in the past many distinguished English 
converts have spoken. The Guild carries on ‘‘that most 
exquisite charity’’ of helping materially any former Protes- 
tant clergymen and their families who may be in need. 
Throughout the land, here and there, are groups and socie- 
ties which function either quietly within their own communi- 
ties or, by reason of greater publicity, serve the entire 
country—thus gradually piercing through ignorance and 
breaking down intolerance. For example, the press com- 
mittee of the Georgia Laymen’s League never misses a 
newspaper slip on matters of Catholic polity or doctrine. 
The Catholic Information Society of Narbeth, Pennsylvania, 
also a lay organization, answers any questions pertaining to 
Catholicism and mails doctrinal pamphlets to all non- 
Catholics whose names are suggested. Although a writer to 
The Commonweal declares that Catholics do not read, the 
Catholic Literary Guild of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
endeavours to place Catholic books in the public libraries of 
the vicinity. 

The name of the American Catholic Truth Guild was 
recently changed to Catholic Campaigners for Christ, a title 
thought to be more in keeping with the American idiom. One 





5 January 18, 1935, p. 347- 
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of the most active campaigners is David Goldstein, the noted 
Jewish convert, who, in a series of outdoor lay missions in 
several states, and particularly in Texas, has preached to 
thousands. These thousands were interested, were avid, if 
we may judge even from the literary reflections of our 
separated brethren who no longer call themselves Protestant. 
The majority of our fellow Americans are hungering for 
something they can call the Bread of Life. This almost 
unconscious yearning has been crystallized in Thornton 
Wilder’s latest book, Heaven’s My Destination, a novel 
more graciously received in England than in the United 
States. A powerful satire on our spiritual sterility, it has 
proved its thesis a posteriori by becoming a best seller in 
spite of the cool comments of leading critics. Heaven may 
be indeed the ‘‘great American’’ destination when the Rural 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has erected crosses of Catholic social service on the high- 
roads of the land. 

The superb work of the Catholic social worker during the 
last decade cannot be sufficiently lauded and the reports of 
the Catholic Charities Conventions bear witness to the wor- 
kers’ unflagging zeal and great achievement. During 1934, 
the hierarchy as well as the laity were engaged in national 
problems of the highest importance. Bishops and priests 
were selected arbiters of strikes, an illustration of the trust 
which the public places in Catholic ideals of social justice. 
At the Episcopal meeting of last November at the Catholic 
University, the Bishops declared the inherent right of labour 
to organize. Monsignor John A. Ryan, although favouring 
the N.R.A., points out the fact that labour participation 
therein has been lacking. He finds a strong resemblance 
between the occupational group system of Pius XI and the 
N.R.A. trade associations. ‘‘But the Pope,’’ says Monsignor 
Ryan, ‘‘is more radical than the President.’’ 

Nowhere has the influence of an individual Catholic upon 
the American mind been more strikingly manifest than at 
the Shrine of the Little Flower at Royal Oak, Michigan, 
where the radio addresses of the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
win perhaps more non-Catholic than Catholic supporters. 
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Fr. Coughlin’s aim is to bring five million persons into the 
membership of his National Union for Social Justice. The 
potency of his influence may be realized from the Senate’s 
report of the tens of thousands of telegrams that were sent 
to that body in protest on the day following Fr. Coughlin’s 
speech against the World Court. It should be noted that 
among the partisans of the World Court was the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, a group which has 
helped to organize more than fifty international relations 
clubs in Catholic colleges. Such have their place beside the 
units of cadets who follow courses in military training in 
preparation for commissions in the Reserve. 

Since the war Catholic education in the United States is 
enjoying a second spring. The parochial schools are in a 
flourishing condition; their students frequently win first 
places in competition for national awards. Despite the 
decreasing enrolment in both parochial and public schools, 
due to lack of immigration and to social and moral causes, 
three dioceses have opened summer schools for the training 
of teachers. This is remarkable when we consider the fact 
that some cities have found it expedient, because of the large 
number of unemployed teachers, to close training colleges. 
The small chance of finding a job after graduation from 
grammar school has increased the Catholic secondary enrol- 
ment and has encouraged improvement of Catholic high 
school facilities. These advances may be the ground on 
which the Rev. Philip H. Burkett, S.J.,4 builds his hope that 
“under the aegis of Catholic teaching, which is receiving a 
more willing ear among high and low, we are confident of 
emerging in the near future from the impending disaster.’’ 

We need, however, a more alert Catholic youth in the 
schools and colleges, a youth that has been aroused to 
fighting pitch. As Owen P. Mackey writes in America,® 
while communist columns in the state colleges have an atti- 
tude of bitter seriousness, our Catholic school press could 
be more militant and more in earnest about the big issues. 





4‘ America, January 5, 1935, Pp. 301: Whither Society? 
5 December 8, 1934, p. 200: Can Catholic Youth Help Mexico? 
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And here is a sad reflection on the intellectual interest of 
young Catholics in world affairs: ‘‘There is an absence in 
these journals of editorial comment and news reports on the 
Mexican situation.’’ 

Two grave problems cry for attention, not to speak of 
solution, in the world of Catholic education in America: 
the effect of the educated Jew upon the community, and the 
higher education of the negro. The faculties and graduate 
bodies of Catholic universities have apparently not con- 
sidered these difficulties with the interest which their gravity 
demands. When one ponders upon the racial and religious 
cultures that are struggling to the foreground in the Ameri- 
can scene, one must agree with T. S. Eliot that ‘‘the popula- 
tion should be homogeneous; where two or more cultures 
exist in the same place they are likely to be either fiercely 
self-conscious or both to become adulterate. What is still 
more important is the unity of religious background; and 
the reasons of race and religion combine to make any 
number of free thinking Jews undesirable.’’® In the public 
colleges and universities of our larger cities, especially in 
the east, the Jewish students, who often form four-fifths of 
the student body, are swinging from orthodoxy to com- 
munism. The Catholic student who cannot afford to pay 
for his education rarely takes advantage of the public insti- 
tution. There are Newman Clubs in the great universities, 
but their numbers are comparatively few. If young Catholics 
of slender means are not encouraged to reach out for higher 
education, the intellectual situation of the next generation 
will be perilous. 

Last fall a negro was not permitted to enter an important 
Catholic university in the north-east. In the south, this 
action would cause no surprise. Yet it might be mentioned 
here that in the old Catholic city of New Orleans, Catholic 
negro students are independent, as the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament conduct Xavier University exclusively for young 
negro men and women. But such an instance as the fore- 
going demands that Catholic educators consider the ageless 





6 After Strange Gods, Harcourt Brace, p. 20. 
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principles which transcend race and region. The problem 
is difficult; it cannot be, it must not be insoluble. Some 
bishops have imposed a conscientious responsibility upon 
parents to keep their children from non-sectarian colleges. 
What must be the reaction of the Catholic parent of negro 
blood, if his child is kept like a leper at the gate? Non- 
sectarian colleges and universities, the Protestant and Jewish 
intelligentsia take an interest in the intellectual negro that 
puts us—as Catholics—to shame. There is each year a more 
noticeable trend of negro conversion to Catholicism. But 
will the educated negro have the door slammed in his face? 
All grace and blessing to the African missions, yet we ought 
not to forget that the desert is not remote in southern tropics 
but in the tube train next to us.” 

Catholic graduate study and superior enterprise have 
assumed tremendous importance in this country during the 
last ten years. There is an attempt to answer Archbishop 
Spaulding’s demand of fifty years ago for ‘‘scholars who 
are saints and saints who are scholars.’’ Scholars of inter- 
national repute have become converts; their names are 
found on university staff and in leading review. A notable 
contribution to graduate study is the patristic series of the 
Catholic University. The recently completed translation of 
the letters of St. Basil the Great by Dr. Roy Deferrari, 
graduate dean of Arts and Sciences at the same university, 
deserves more than casual notice. In 1934, Fr. Julius A. 
Niewland, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, was pro- 
claimed one of the country’s leading scientists. Doctor 
Hugh Taylor, professor of chemistry at Princeton, is second 
to none in his field, and his name may be a retort to the trite 
objection of the intransigeance of the Church in physical 
science. The attention of philosophers of law has been 
attracted to the legal seminars now conducted at the Cath- 
olic University. The better informed Catholic lawyers and 
professors of law are beginning to realize that there is legal 
wisdom in the Prima Secundae that the heedless world has 
not dreamed of, and more than one attorney is bending 





7T. S. Eliot, The Rock, Harcourt Brace, p. 9. 
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over the unfamiliar pages of the Summa. 

In history and philosophy the Church has not been mark- 
ing time in America. The Catholic Philosophical Association 
and the Catholic Historical Society have made great forward 
strides, and there is a marked growth of friendship between 
these bodies and their counterparts in the non-sectarian 
world. The Protestant historical tradition is gradually be- 
coming discredited and the philosophia perennis is winning 
the respect of the heterogeneous multitude of American 
teachers who have hitherto seen little wisdom in those nine- 
teen centuries separating Plato from René Descartes. 

As yet, American Catholic literary societies have not 
reached an intellectual peak, for there is an unfortunate 
tendency to give unqualified praise to the mediocre novelist, 
to the very minor poet. We ought to admit that Catholic 
literature in the United States is inferior to that of England. 
Perhaps we have not tried to learn at the feet of the so-called 
mother country. Until recently schools have neglected to 
cultivate an appreciation for art, literature and music. The 
average English Catholic has a keener aesthetic sense than 
his American contemporary. But those among us who de- 
plore our artistic puerility are apt to forget that it took more 
than a century and a half to produce a Francis Thompson 
or a Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

While there are some excellent American Catholic periodi- 
cals, too often our magazines are prone to the commonplace 
or are learned to the point of pedantry. There is also a 
definite interlocking of activity which is so disastrous to new 
ideas. The press bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, while carrying on a thoroughly fine work, has, 
unfortunately, encouraged syndicalism in the Catholic press. 
Because of the limited market, the young Catholic writer 
finds the first steps along his chosen path even more slippery 
than does his non-Catholic fellow journalist. 

There are a few periodicals which, still largely unknown 
overseas, are earning their niches here. Light, the excellent 
organ of the International Catholic Truth Society, exercises 
a fine discrimination in selection of literary and historical 
material for the ‘‘man in the street.’’ Pioneering for Catholic 
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art, its pages show original woodcuts and sketches rather 
than the eternal reproductions of Rubens and del Sarto, or 
worse, the pious sentimentalities that drop from contem- 
porary brushes. The Tablet, of the diocese of Brooklyn, 
one of the finest weeklies in the country, will soon, it is to be 
hoped, expand into a daily newspaper. It has been un- 
flinching in its prosecution of the two leading ‘‘religion’’ 
news items: the Mexican situation and the Legion of 
Decency. The Catholic Worker, however, is the most 
astounding Catholic newspaper that has yet appeared on 
our continent. Its editorials are often scholarly, sometimes 
translations from M. Maritain; its news reports, its illustra- 
tions are all daringly, unflinchingly Catholic. An increase in 
circulation parallel to its remarkable growth within a short 
life of two years will make The Catholic Worker a successful 
rival of the infamous communistic rag, The Daily Worker. 
(It may be noted here that ‘‘socialism’’ is a more dangerous 
breed in America than in Europe.) The editors of The 
Catholic Worker are two women, one an ex-socialist, who 
live at the offices of the paper, accept no salaries and subsist 
on voluntary contributions for themselves and their work 
—perhaps a quixotic but undoubtedly an evangelical 
poverty. 

The campaign against the Mexican persecution has taken 
on new vigour since the annual meeting of the hierarchy in 
November, 1934. Catholic editors have written to the large 
dailies protesting against partisan editorials favouring the 
anti-God clique in Mexico City. Priests and laymen have 
been vociferous in calling upon Catholics to denounce the 
selection of Mexico City for the annual Rotary convention 
in June, with the result that many have severed their con- 
nections with the organization. Rallies and mass meetings 
have been held throughout the country with great popular 
success. The Baltimore Catholic Review, nearest to 
Washington in point of miles, has flung the question on the 
threshold of the White House. But on the whole the drive 
and urge to action have been feeble compared to the nation- 
jo protest against the alleged Nazi persecution of the 

ews. 
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The Legion of Decency, thanks to the great labours of 
bishops, priests, laity and the press, has really become that 
‘noble crusade’’ which the Holy Father has graciously 
called it. Within a few months after its inception, the 
producers began to co-operate and the battle is practically 
over. Its opponents have been compelled to admit that the 
Legion has brought about the elevation of the dramatic 
calibre of the cinema. Yet there is a fear that the Legion is 
a prelude to a wave of puritanism which will sweep American 
art. Eugene O’Neill’s Days Without End may have been 
more than a straw in the wind and now is the time, as never 
before, for a Catholic activity of the stage. Something has 
already been done. Despite grudging newspaper comment, 
Emmet Lavery’s drama of Jesuit life, The First Legion, ran 
on Broadway for months and toured the larger eastern cities 
with remarkable success. In this we may descry an indica- 
tion that the public will accept Catholic drama. Our Cath- 
olic criticism of the stage has not been constructive and the 
birth of our drama has not been hastened thereby. To 
counteract this passive resistance, the Blackfriars’ Guild, a 
non-professional group, was founded three years ago in 
Washington by Fr. Urban Nagle, O.P., a playwright of 
whom much may be expected in the future. The Blackfriars 
believe that their group is the germ of a national movement 
for the expression of sound philosophy and ideology in 
contemporary drama. Mr. Shaw’s testament of thirty years 
ago might be emblazoned before the eyes of drama-loving 
Catholics: ‘‘Fine art is the subtlest, the most seductive, the 
most effective means of propaganda in the world, excepting 
the example of personal conduct.’’® 

Catholic Action in the United States is a mighty weapon 
of the Church. Some organizations count members in 
millions. Given deeper root in the Mystical Body, it will 
become mightier beyond calculation. Yet there is much to 
be done, for as a religious group we are amazingly apathetic. 
The Economics of Sanctity in the December BLACKFRIARS 





8 The Author’s Apology from Mrs. Warren’s Profession, New 
York, 1905. 
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might very well be applied to us. We also are beguiled by 
numbers; we too ‘‘assess the spiritual in terms of the 
material.’’ This is nowhere more apparent than in the 
general indifference to the liturgical movement. Leaflet 
missals have been placed in parish book-racks; periodicals, 
lecture courses and classes have been started in an effort to 
bring about a better understanding of the Act that is the 
Mass, of the appurtenances of the sanctuary and the lan- 
guage of the altar. But the most sanguine observer at a 
Sunday Mass is driven to despair by the absence of Missals. 
Perhaps one out of every hundred uses some sort of prayer 
book. Even the jangle of the Rosary seems to be a pre-war 
memory. The crowds at the noon Masses on Sundays are 
the most disinterested: bored, well-dressed ‘‘faithful’’ kneel, 
stand, and more often sit, like robots. They attend Mass, 
as one pastor remarked, ‘‘through superstition, or they are 
not at all sure why they do come.’’ The opportunity to 
attend the very late Sunday Mass may be the cause of this 
demoralization. At any rate, one eastern Bishop has for- 
bidden the practice throughout his diocese. 

This indictment cannot be made without mention of the 
fact that there are many of our well-educated Catholics who 
do appreciate and who do practise the liturgy in an intelli- 
gent manner. And others with less of education than of 
excellent taste have studied the Missal and have found that 
it does not demand a superior mental equipment to be 
followed with profit. But the majority are marvellously 
indifferent to its treasures. The causes of the indifference 
are not hard to find. The liturgy is the residue of Christian 
centuries, while we are an infant nation. Our surroundings 
in the frail days of colonization had not even the liturgical 
smack of Anglicanism but savoured of the lower sects of . 
which Calvin is still the dark angel. The disheartening 
tefusal—during the past winter—of a Catholic alumnae 
association to inaugurate a course of liturgical lectures may 
be forgiven in the remembrance that the liturgy is a culture 
in itself. It must grow; it cannot be grafted. 

The hope of the liturgical movement is in the coming 
generation, in which, as a consequence, springs the hope of 
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Catholic Action. Catholic Action must begin where the 
Catholic Church begins, that is, at the altar. This supreme 
fact was evidenced by the enthusiastic success of the Catholic 
Action Summer School conducted in New York last summer. 
Clergy, religious and laity combined, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Youth movement, to teach and to learn more 
about supernatural and natural things: grace, supernatural 
life and the liturgy, social justice and politics. In the cryptic 
words of Alfred E. Smith, ‘‘You can’t legislate charity and 
social justice into men’s hearts; you have to educate it into 
them.’”’ 

One of our French critics has accused us, as a people, of 
falling from a state of primitive culture into one of degene- 
racy. Yet if credulousness be a characteristic of childhood, 
our very gullibility disproves this thrust. We turn with 
youthful fever to political scandal, to news thunder; guile- 
lessly we swallow the advertisement of cinema and radio. 
The stupendous influence of Fr. Coughlin alone should 
demonstrate that Americans are groping for something be- 
yond the wildest imaginings of the majority. Lift up thy 
head and hark what sounds are in the dark! Should we not 
be the first to lay the foundations of social justice in the new 
state—we who have the strength of the Church behind us, 
we who see with the clear eyes of Faith? In the shifting 
sands of American history, they have appeared in brief 
moments of time—these outlines of the ideal state—in the 
mission villages of Fra Juniperro Serra, in Paraguay of the 
Jesuits, yes, even in the broken dream of Bronson Alcott at 
Fruitlands. Yet who but a Catholic can envision ‘‘a state 
which has arisen from the fusion of races, of conqueror and 
conquered, a state which has religion for its foundation, 
work restored to honour for its support and a new intellectual 
and artistic culture for its crown?’’® 

A. McLarney. 





9 Dom Ursmer Berliére, O.S.B., L’Ordre Monastique, Desclée De 
Brouwer et Cie., p. 41. 
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GALE turned the luxurious pages of the tiny treatise with 
a sense of thrilled satisfaction. It was good to possess at 
last so capital a work as Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia, 
competently, exhaustively edited, printed in the best Italian 
tradition on paper of fine texture. He did not at once begin 
to read but enjoyed the sense of possession and of authority. 
So slight in size the corner piece of a now authoritative 
library. As he rose to find a place for the book on his 
shelves, a place that must be at once adequate and inevi- 
table, he saw that the light had gone out of the summer 
evening. He forgot his shelves, leaving the book on the arm 
of a chair. 

The rain came suddenly with a crash of thunder and a 
simultaneous flicker of lightning. The wonder of storms. 
From the window he could barely see the railings of the 
park, so fierce the fall of the rain. Immediate the stride of 
the storm. Here thundering at the door with its guns of 
water, and as suddenly would be gone and the world 
changed in a moment’s bombardment. Somewhere at the 
back of his mind an uneasiness Cajetan would not solve. 
Sustained violence, an unthinkable thing. Natural causes, 
his mind told him, workaday, but powerful, tremendous. 

The crash and assault of the rain beat the evergreens be- 
fore his window, tore petals from the few flowers. Window 
panes aswim with switchback scenery. An early light wept 
lucidly, pools of yellow in the window frames. A man was 
standing, coat caught up to the chin, in the inadequate 
shelter of the grandiose pillared porch, gusts of rain sweep- 
ing his legs like impetuous brooms. Gale watched him slant- 
wise through the blear panes. Trousers sodden: would run 
water soon. He thought of the bell; Thompson his servant; 
unfriendly? No, he would go to the door himself. 

‘“‘Won’t you come in out of this filthy evening?’’ 

The man hardly turned, meeting him with the eyes only. 

“The storm will be over soon; I was hoping you wouldn’t 
mind my using your porch.”’ 
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Gale saw that the sodden clothes were awkward and ill 
kept; the face intelligent, reserved, challenging, like his own 
rather, but thinner, younger, more heavily lined; and the 
voice spoke English well, neither coarse nor mannered. He 
hesitated momently feeling a bit of an ass. A scurry of vigo- 
rous raindrops struck him on the face as he stood in the open 
doorway, and the man took the splash across the shoulders. 
Everywhere outside the helter skelter of the rain sent up a 
spray of splashed water to the level of a man’s thigh. 

“‘Come in, please,’’ he said. ‘‘You must be drenched.” 

Harbour the shelterless. The self-consciousness of an act 
of charity laid swift snares for his tongue and with a slight 
deliberate effort he refused to utter the patronising common- 
place. 

“T’ll get your things dried. Let’s have your overcoat and 
hat. How about shoes?’’ 

He shifted alternatives rapidly in his mind. Cloak room 
with a wooden chair and solitude: kitchen, warm, and that 
supercilious old fool Thompson: library. He risked it. 

“‘Leave them on the chest. I'll tell Thompson to dry 
them.’’ 

He opened the library door and the man went in. In his 
wet shoes. Gale glimpsed them, broken, muddied by the 
roads. The leather had lost its proofing, dulled and sopped 
with muddy water. In a flash he knew his guest more fully. 
His mind went out gropingly to the clearer situation; un- 
certain still of his own capacity for tact. He felt his guest’s 
response to hospitality, his reluctancy and his thankfulness. 
He felt himself involved in a subtle conflict of courtesy; of 
humiliations this man would not betray and he must not 
inflict. Impossible to mention shoes again. His feet must 
be cold, dank. The sensation of chill shuddered his imagina- 
tion. White mud-streaked corpsefeet. Mortified flesh. He 
tried not to see the little mud-sodden places on the carpet. 
Thompson would see them all right, but Thompson must not 
come in. He picked up the speaking tube. 

‘‘T have a gentleman with me. You’ll find his wet clothes 
on the chest in the hall. Yes, on the chest, I said. No, don’t 
come in. Oh, wait a bit.”’ 
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He looked up. His guest had found a book from a shelf 
near the window and was turning pages slowly. Revue 
Thomiste, his tidy mind told him. 

“Yes, bring something to drink.’’ 

A strange excitement touched him at finding this perfect 
stranger among the works of his chosen philosophers. A 
sort of fatality; a challenge of the god. Extraordinarily like 
me. Keener: thinner. The appalling knowledge that this 
man has nothing on his feet but broken shoes. How do I 
prevent his knowing that I know? 

The stranger put back the book. 

“‘Foolish,’’ he said. ‘‘Impossible to gather much in a few 
moments.”’ 

Gale was aware that his own face showed gratitude for 
this alleviation of his embarrassment. ‘‘Sit down,’’ he said, 
and switched on two panels of an electric fire. ‘‘Are you 
interested in the scholastics?’’ He chose a chair slightly 
behind his guest’s, offering him a leather armchair nearer 
the fire. 

“TI am a bit of a scholastic myself, I suppose,’’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘A kind of kinship. I have that type of mind.’’ 
He sat down. It was the chair Gale had vacated attracted 
by the spectacle of the storm. The volume of Cajetan 
was still on the arm of it. He picked it up nervously, 
automatically. 

“Cajetan!’’ Hesmiled. ‘‘Invitatus...a.. . flebili 
profundarum litterarum penuria . . .’’ He read Latin well; 
liturgically; and he had a gesture, putting the hand to the 
back of the head as if searching for words there. ‘‘Sure of 
himself. So certain of the lordship of metaphysics.’’ The 
comment was uttered as a query, a kind of challenge. 

Gale smiled in response. 

“It was good to be certain of that.’’ 

The stranger looked up slightly, weighing the signs of 
the intellectual character of his host. Oxford. He felt sure 
of that. Agnosticism and a load of scholarship? Not so 
sure. What was the secret of the Oxford tradition? He 
wished he could have known it from the inside. 

‘You mean good just then, in that moment of history?’’ 
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‘‘Not only then; it would be a good thing now.”’ 

The stranger put the book down. His feet were warming 
through and little wisps of steam rising from his shoes, 
Covering the movement by turning to his host he withdrew 
them from the fire and tucked them under his chair. The 
rough folds of his mud-wet trousers clung to his legs offend- 
ing the flesh. His clothes frayed, grimed, ill fitting, patched 
with wet where the overcoat had weighed upon his body, 
were hidden from the sight of his host by the continuous 
curve of the back and side of his chair. Relieved, he allowed 
the warm shaft of the fire to dispel his comfort. He was 
aware of the tidiness of clean carpets and upholstery soiled 
by his presence. The haste and confusion of a vague apology 
was checked on his lips by the subtlety more clearly felt than 
known of the relationship between them. Feeling an 
approach to the other man’s mind he said: 

“‘A pity, perhaps, to be quite so certain,’’ and was imme- 
diately disappointed with the vagueness of the remark. Then 
he watched the other man’s face, wondering what he would 
say. 
Feeling the gentle provocation of this man’s mind Gale 
made no reply. At this point in a conversation his instinct 
told him by a certain procedure to establish social contact, 
evading the intellectual issue. A something exhilarating in 
the present situation lifted him to a more courageous contact. 
He defended himself. 

“It was not an easy certainty; not slack.’’ 

“Or even arrogant?’’ suggested the stranger. 

“Is that quite fair on Cajetan? There was a lamentable 
dearth of profound literature.’’ Gale protested readily, 
sensing the nominalist attack. Then he regretted at once his 
ready protest. The man escaped his classifications. 

‘‘Flebilis—he keeps the better word,’’ the stranger re- 
minded him. He paused, and his next remark skipped a 
mental process. ‘‘Compare the prodigious humility of Saint 
Thomas. It was that which held his philosophy together.” 

‘*Most people would have said that it was the cohesion of 
a metaphysical principle.’’ Gale spoke slowly and with 
complete conviction. 
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The stranger looked up sharply. The learning of this man 
stood over against him, a bulk laid in his way. The goad of 
his own mind stung him. Impulsively he rose, took a cigar 
and lit it, inhaling the sweet smoke deeply. He stood in 
the awkwardness of his own harsh clothes and the sense of 
unforseen hospitality returned to him, soothing his impa- 
tience, filling his mind with humility. And the wealth of 
this man’s mind dismayed him, a stark and searching soul 
unclothed in traditional scholarship, as the graciousness of 
his hospitality dismayed him while studiously putting him 
at ease. An aftermath of his violent gesture, a moment of 
recollection. His mind struck out from his opprobrious body 
to be received into a house full of riches. He said: 

‘What exactly is the position of a man in relation to 
truth? It happens that truth is a person, not an idea.”’ 

‘You were saying a moment ago,’”’ said Gale smiling, 
“that it is a pity to be certain.”’ 

Check. 

The stranger made a nervous movement of the arm. 

“TI wonder why you study Saint Thomas.”’ 

A frontal attack. 

“To study Hegel only reveals the necessity of studying 
Kant, Kant of Descartes, Descartes of the Thomists, the 
Thomists of Saint Thomas. Not a source absolutely as the 
Greeks are but in the sense that a river begins where many 
streams have joined.’’ 

“T will tell you,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘that I came upon 
the scholastics by accident much as I came into this room.”’ 
It was impossible, he knew, to say what was in his mind. 
‘Ipsa veritas Christi. A knowledge that the Incarnation is 
not an outrage; that supernature is a nature, not a contra- 
diction.’” He paused, gathering courage. ‘“Truth—a per- 
son, not only a relation of the mind. I admire the insatiable 
mind that is restless in certainty. I admire the mind that 
will not be appeased with a system. I find it quite impossible 
to say what I mean.’’ . 

His host was silent, offering little assistance. 

“As systems go,’’ said Gale at length, ‘‘you will find none 
so complete or so coherent as the Thomist.”’ 
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“‘That’s perfectly true,’’ said the stranger. Then he 
regretted his concession. ‘‘If you mean closed when you say 
complete I shall disagree with you.’’ 

“‘Oh no,”’ said Gale, ‘‘not closed. His doctrine on half a 
hundred matters is only hinted.’’ 

Not what he meant at all. The stranger sat down and 
crossed his legs. 

“I think Saint Thomas was more concerned with things 
than with concepts and systems. That’s what I meant by 
his prodigious humility. He perfected a conceptual frame- 
work as subtle and united as any system that has ever been 
made. But this was the means, not the end, of his mind’s 
desire. He did not worship the theology but the theos. 
Truth is a person, the end of the mind’s desire. 

“I am afraid,’’ concluded the stranger, ‘‘that it is very 
difficult to be explicit. Would Saint Thomas have made an 
ordered metaphysic if there were not an ordered universe?”’ 

Gale poured out more drinks. 

‘‘The question turns,’’ he said, ‘‘on the nature of 
knowledge.’’ 

Their two minds engaged. 


* * * * 


‘‘T shall leave the key in the door and ask you to lock 
it. I don’t want Thompson to disturb you in the morning 
but shall come in myself to rouse you when breakfast is 
ready.”’ 

His host went out, closing the door. The stranger sat by 
the extinguished fire with the volume of Cajetan on his 
knees. He read. 

At last weariness overcame his curiosity. The room was 
cold now at the end of the summer night. The cloth of his 
trouser legs, improperly dried, had grown chill as he sat. 
He shivered with the sensation of gooseflesh. He glanced 
at the neat pile of blankets his host had laid on the divan 
beside him, then crossed the room and drew the curtains. 
The grey sky was lightening slightly. He knew the atmos- 
phere of daybreak. Silent. He shivered again. Then he 
put out the light and opened the door. He fumbled for a 
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switch outside. Across the hall the front door was bolted 
and locked. The stillness of the hour admonished him. He 
returned to the twilit library. The window opened noiselessly 
to his touch. He climbed through and closed it after him. 
The railings of the level park stood over against him, grey, 
unreal. He could tell from a distance the feel of them, moist 
with little pools of condensed mist, hard and sharply cold. 
Mist wreaths hung, a dim garment, over the uncertain dis- 
tanthawthorns. Above, the dawnstar, an eye enlarged with 
tears, shone brightly in a liquid sky. ‘‘The world looks as 
if God had washed it to be ready for the sunlight.’’ He 
remembered the man who had said that, in a Dominican 
habit, starting the engine of a car at five o’clock on a 
September morning, and blessed him in his mind. He 
walked stiffly, sensitive to hardness and the myriad bodily 
wounds of living. Unrested, but washed and renewed by 
the morning air, his mind stretched on one tense string, 
resilent, sharp and fine. Greatest of the stars of the morning 
the star in the east lessened, a defined point in the paling 
blue. He remembered ‘‘aurora in diluculo,’’ title of the 
Mother of God, and his heart leaped out to beauty like a fish 
from the river. Then fixing the atmosphere of the morning he 
added, ‘‘Stella in solitudine.’’ He thought of Duns Scotus. 
The perilous freshness of a seeking mind. He prayed. 

Permit, Mother, that I speak to him already called 
blessed. Master, my mind is on the edges of the world. 
Gather me to the bosom where you lie. Pierce the dawn star 
and the day star, lover of doctrine, reach to me doctrine 
from the bosom of the beloved. 

He remembered that he had heard stars are visible at 
noonday in deep wells, catching the knowledge up into his 
heart. 

Luculens in animae profunditate stella doctrinae Christi; 
fulgens in meridie secreto stella amoris. 

Beyond in the lucid ways, come, lean into our mind. 
Come like a thread piercing desirable beads. Bring into 
our eyes beauty striking through joy with the sign of the 
cross. Deliver meaning that we may read the beauty of the 
world. 
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The lilt of creation. Resting on this we lean further, 
weeping, rejoicing, upon the mind of Christ. 

Anima Christi. He thought of his host of last evening. 
A mind fecund with learning, cautious, prudent, just. A 
scandal that there should be found univocacy of God and 
the creature. 

The sadness and the patience of philosophy. He stood 
beside his own thoughts shamed and spiritually naked. For 
me it is always joy or intolerable weariness. Is this the 
meaning of the cross then, sadness and patience, intermi- 
nable frustration? I believe that the dawn star and the 
rising sun coming through my eyes conform my mind to 
the mind of Christ. By my God, mysterious word before all 
words, the wonders of the morning are worded. Come to 
me on feet of ivory, Thou God whom I have desired. Be 
life of his learning. Entering, possess his mind. 

Now that his prayer had included a petition for his host 
the pressure of his mind eased. He was aware of his own 
exhaustion. His trouser pocket contained threepence. He 
bought a cup of hot coffee at a stall by a road junction. In 
searching for the coin he found in the pocket of his overcoat 
the volume of the opuscula of Cajetan, De analogia 
nominum, De conceptu entis. Subtle, flexible doctrine 
leaning on the breast of the real. His own words returned 
to him, ‘‘the prodigious humility of Saint Thomas.’’ He 
felt the flexicn and the stress of two traditions of the intellect 
adoring one God only, incarnate and pierced with nails. Ad 
sythesim. It happens that the synthesis of these two is in 
the mind of Christ and nowhere else perfectly. Celsitudo— 
this is the kind of God you are. 


* * * * 


Gale opened the door and found the room empty. He did 
not realize until this moment that this was what he had 
expected when he had left the key in the hands of the 
stranger. Finished then. It was just as well. Breakfast 
would have been an embarrassing meal, a false familiarity. 
He sat down in a chair, his mind quite blank. A patch of 
dry mud on the carpet near his feet angled his attention. 
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Thompson had missed it. His mind stirred uneasily. The 
wall of books at his back elbowed solidly into the corner of 
his eye. He got up and walked away. His slippered foot 
hit the electric fire sharply. He winced, halted, then for no 
particular reason moved the fire into a corner of the room. 
It was out. The stranger had turned it out himself; that 
was at about eleven o’clock. What time had he got to bed 
last night? Must have been nearly three. 

At the window a cloudy day. The stranger must have 
left early for the rugs he had brought in were folded as he 
had left them. Where did he go, what did he do thinking 
those thoughts of his? Wake up, he said to himself. Heavily 
he parted mental bedclothes, warm slothful resistances. He 
stood by the open window facing the chill day. Unexpec- 
tedly, moving in an older habit, he prayed in his mind. 

My God, what has my mind been doing? (What is the 
ocean doing?—caustic undertow of reminiscence.) An im- 
passe. The ancient mariner must have been tired after all 
those days, standing up in a trance and hearing the angels 
in the rigging. Gale felt as if within himself the wizened 
flesh of the ancient mariner in contact at all points with the 
elements of the air. Immediacy. For the seventh time he 
endeavoured the effort of waking. 

What precisely is the relation between a man and truth? 
It happens that truth is a person, not an idea. 

His thoughts began to flow freely and in words. Imme- 
diacy of contact. A relation between man and truth cutting 
crosswise athwart the circuit of concepts. Concepts, shining 
tools of the mind, like knives. He remembered the substance 
of a note from the diary of Gerard Hopkins, and it fitted his 
thought. Concepts linked, continuous, bright and strong 
like the edge of a blade. A razor blade pressed to the finger. 
Press it. You feel the hairline ridge, a sharp resistance. But 
cutting across suddenly, a sideways movement, the imme- 
diacy of existence; the blade cuts the skin. There is cut and 
cutting edge swift and sharp married in act. Truth is a 
person and you are face to face, not sometimes, all the time. 
That’s what I mean, the humility of Saint Thomas. There 
is a kind of knowledge which precedes love. Confused, 
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mysterious, a knowledge by immensity. Immensitas. The 
connotations of the word sharpened in his mind schooled in 
Thomist theology. God. More intimate to each created 
thing than that thing is to itself. Grapple. The locking of 
two minds. Words ceased to come. 

Since this is the kind of God you are—— You have caught 
me so close I cannot move for books and you are everywhere 
out of the window. 

Fatuous ass, he said to himself, you are talking to your 
God. Wake up, man, wake up. 

The postman came up to the door with a parcel. He took 
it from the window and paid fourpence postage due. Open- 
ing it he found pencilled across a corner of his Cajetan, 
‘‘Sorry about the stamp.”’ 

He went into a corner of the room and knelt down. For 
some time he felt awkward, then he said: 

“‘O my God, tell me what I am to do.”’ 

He continued kneeling though no words came. 

BERNARD KELLY. 





TALENTS 


TO accept authority is natural to man. Authority is a kind 
of status given to those who have proved themselves com- 
petent to exercise it, usually a confirmation of authority 
acquired by practice, but it may be accorded to the incom- 
petent, it may be bought with political honours, and all 
desire its benefits. The ‘‘educated’’ classes have probably 
the firmest hold on economic authority, parents pay out 
large sums for the education of their children expecting some 
return, hence the Government is obliged to maintain a large 
number of appointments to which no one who has not quali- 
fied through these educational channels has access. It is 
worth while investing some thousands of pounds in a college 
course if it secure your child in a good job at the end of it. 
Nevertheless the authority for which there is the greatest 
respect is that of talent and ability. The student is not only 
thinking of ultimate securities but preparing himself to serve 
his neighbours with medicine, legal advice, bread, boots, 
houses, lessons in astronomy, even to shrive, anoint and 
decently bury them. Most men hope to be producers of 
benefits or goods and not receivers only, they consider them- 
selves fortunate when they have a natural love of the work 
to be done and unhappy when insensitive of any particular 
affinity with it. 

Hence, in the order of authority which goes with merit, 
there are two classes: those who work for the work’s sake 
and those who labour only for a reward outside the work. 

It is with the first class with which I am here concerned. 
Where there is love of the work there is an intuitive power 
denied to those who acquire proficiency merely by the exer- 
cise of the will. Each man has, I submit, a particular bent 
or talent with which he has been equipped by Almighty God, 
a talent discernible to him notwithstanding the deadening 
uniformity of modern education which often appears as 
definitely designed for its repression. I distinguish between 
inherent and acquired talent simply because the present day 
world, with the damned economist and more damned 
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financier directing it, is loath to do so. The young are driven 
in droves along certain broad roads which lead to ‘‘eff- 
ciency,’’ whereas the natural talent can only be fully 
developed in the straight and narrow way personal to itself. 
It is the natural talent, trained and disciplined, which gives 
its possessor supreme authority because what the owner 
acquires is assimilated in a system already prepared for it. 
Reason is fortified by intuition and finds solace among the 
stars. 

It does not matter, however, to those we serve whether 
our talents be inherent or acquired, provided they get what 
they want. In return they will give us tokens, money, and 
with these we become possessed of another power which may 
be called the consumer’s authority. If this were in direct 
and uniform correspondence with our authority as produ- 
cers, all would be well, except for those who produced 
nothing. But it is not so. Our world is, for the most part, 
regulated by the consumer for the consumer; such reward 
as we may merit may have no relation to what we shall get; 
even what we earn is in jeopardy as men of might and 
cunning immediately try to wrest it from us. 

This is for many the problem of the hour, for the 
‘‘unemployed’’ are part of it, trade, Empire, European un- 
rest, birth restriction and slum property are all reflecting the 
fact that the consumer doubts whether a labourer is worthy 
of his hire. He maintains not only that the man who pays 
the piper shall call the tune but how much the piper is to be 
paid. The consumer says a tune is worth so much, which 
is a matter really known only to pipers. The piper with 
seven children is, in justice, to be paid more than the piper 
with one. One tune may cost more to make than another— 
and so on. 

These economic infringements of the producer’s authority 
seriously concern us. But there are worse, the consumer 
presumes to judge the tune, he does not hesitate to say this 
tune is better than that, not merely for the purpose he 
requires it, but in itself. The consumer holds that all things 
are measured by the price he is willing to pay. 

We might enjoy ourselves by scoffing at this absurdity, 
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for it is as though men had decided to be ruled by brigands 
and we were all taking part in a Beggar’s Opera, but the 
joke would lead us nowhere, except perhaps to drink. 
Happily, however, there are still persons, positions, goods 
and delights which cannot be bought—there is a glorious 
country for which Midas has no passport, in which Pepper 
Pools have no place. The richest student cannot purchase 
his degree, money cannot give us faculties which God has 
withheld, a surgeon’s skill is not regulated by his bank 
balance, and we are often foolish enough to marry for love 
rather than for money. This country is open only to those 
with ‘‘le goat de faire la volonté d’autrui,’’ for it is impos- 
sible to love our work without a lively taste for obedience, 
a desire for the discipline which will qualify for practice. 

It is natural to obey the authority of ability, it is not 
normally difficult to recognize that which is due to status, 
and it should be usually repugnant to be compelled to obey 
the usurped authority of wealth. But our obedience may be 
of two kinds, we can obey as freemen or as slaves. The 
slave’s obedience is irresponsible, a species of inaction, for 
he does only what is required of him. The freeman’s 
obedience is to an authority which he himself expects to 
exercise. Doubtless many will reach heaven without doing 
more than is required of them—but while the demand is for 
action we will not discuss speed limits. We are called to 
action which means the doing of what we can, not the 
attempting of what we cannot. 

In doing what we can we find the first condition of our 
apostolate. This ‘‘what’’ is the question answered by ‘‘the 
particular talent with which each man is endowed,’’ be- 
cause it is this talent for which he is responsible. Obviously 
the ‘‘what’? varies with each one. Faith is at the business 
end of the artist’s brush, the carpenter’s chisel, the dentist’s 
drill and the musician’s fingers. This talent, found and de- 
veloped in the service of others, is his immediate and tangible 
contact with God. If a man does not feel in vital touch with 
his Creator when exercising the peculiar talent with which 
he has been sent into the world how else shall he find Him? 
His action becomes Catholic in mere honesty, not only as 
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to the work to be done but as to its end in use. There wil] 
be certain actions he is qualified to do but debarred from 
doing because the Church forbids them. In that connection 
we may note how few are the definite actions commended by 
the Church for practice in the realm of Catholic Action; 
perhaps this is for the simple reason that the obedience 
expected of us is that of freemen. The Church assumes our 
responsibility, and just as the sensible police officer prefers 
that men should look after themselves rather than be subject 
to constant watchings, so is the Holy See niggardly in 
dogmatic decisions. The Catholic has his hope in heaven, 
to all else the earth is man’s final beatitude, hence what I 
have called ‘‘mere honesty’’ has a quality of detachment 
about it which gives it no small value above its non-Catholic 
counterpart. In answer to the question ‘‘what’’ we must 
reply by our work, the dentist with his drill, the carpenter 
with his plane, the surgeon with his knife, and so forth. 

Then arises the further question, ‘‘Where?’’ If a man 
has a talent for cutting off legs and dissecting corpses it is 
unwise to open a surgery in the remoter districts of Conne- 
mara. He must be where the bodies are. The question 
‘‘Where’’ is answered by the ‘‘What’’; we have to be where 
our services are in demand. Otherwise I do not think place 
matters, I do not think our difficulties will be appreciably 
less in an enclosed convent than in Gower Street or White- 
hall, except in one matter—the availability of Holy Mass. 
The Mass being the pivot of our faith, the real source of our 
spiritual food, it follows that we would choose to be near 
rather than far from its celebration. For most Catholics this 
is not practicable, we live and work in a non-Catholic 
country; we are few among many, scattered and isolated, 
with relatively few churches most of which are understaffed. 
Many Catholics only see their religion on Sundays; it is the 
more important that they should be able to relate it to their 
week, their life of every day at home and at work. The 
doctor’s training will be in hospitals and for the sick who 
know not the Church, there is no Catholic regiment for the 
soldier and no Catholic countryside for the farmer. 

If each man has a God-given talent and if it is in the use 
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of it that he will best serve the Church, his duty is plain. He 
has to work where he is wanted, without ostentation, without 
controversy, without antagonizing his neighbours who are 
for the most part as true to the light they see as we are to 
the Truth we know. In dedicating his talents to God he will 
benefit all whom he serves by them—and the service is none 
the less valuable even though no one be aware that Catholi- 
cism has anything to do with it. Being himself certain about 
God he may be outwardly indifferent to everything about his 
neighbours except to such of their needs as he is competent 
to supply. 

This is a high policy of individualism. His good deed 
may shine in a naughty world but it is not likely; he will 
often be aware of his isolation though it be cloaked by 
professional friendship, mutual craft or trade interests and 
often by good companionship. The highest form of human 
fellowship is that between those having the same faith and 
worshipping the same God; this is denied him. Getting to 
work keeps him from the supreme fellowship of the Mass 
and his days are spent in spiritual solitude. However, St. 
Dominic and St. Francis both anticipated this difficulty in 
the institution of their Third Orders. To be classed with 
them are the various sodalities, confraternities and guilds 
which bind Catholics together in Catholic activities. These 
are, or should be, reflections of the Mass, extensions of the 
Sacrifice and Communion into daily life and may sustain 
many for whom Sunday brings the only sacramental 
opportunity. 

The use of our talents is in the finding and following of 
a personal vocation; the sharing of a common Catholic life 
is the means by which that vocation is kept in tune with the 
Church. Was it not in this way that Thomas More, Saint, 
found his way to the scaffold via Lincoln’s Inn? In him 
we have a perfect example of the man following his vocation 
—he seems to have been ‘‘cut out’’ for the law. His flair 
for justice and his complete surrender to it, had amazing 
consequences—it led him to the highest position open to a 
lawyer in the state, and still unsatisfied, to the highest 
honour open to a layman in the Church. It was the legal 
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mind which saw the implication in that Act of Succession 
but it was the Catholic soul which forbade his acceptance 
of it. From him therefore we may learn not only the impor- 
tance of following one’s bent, being obedient to the laws of 
craft or profession through which we serve our neighbour, 
but get some idea of the result of dedicating that natural 
talent to God, who gave it. 

I am not in the very least qualified to talk further on 
this subject, but I would venture on one observation 
gathered from those who know. It would seem that with all 
his much writing and the responsibility and work involved 
in his legal duties that St. Thomas More was always minding 
his own business; he did not attempt to impose his ideas on 
others, or seem to hold men in less esteem when they dis- 
agreed with him. He did not say, ‘‘I am right,’’ but rather, 
“‘This is right for me.’’ He does not seem to have had any 


inclination to say, ‘‘You are wrong.’’ The idea of wire 
pulling and lobbeying to get his own way was not his, 
though very prevalent among his contemporaries. His 


position, notwithstanding a great capacity for good fellow- 
ship, was peculiarly detached and isolated, so that, in a 
sense, we may compare it to our own as Catholics in a 
Protestant country. Our faith imposes detachment and 
isolation. More met this difficulty, as we may, within the 
Church—not as one Catholic among many but as one ina 
small group of similarly disposed Catholics. He was nota 
tertiary of St. Dominic but of St. Bruno. (Not formally, as 
the Carthusians have not in their very nature such appen- 
dages to their order, but in spirit.) One may be often 
tempted to say that he had a Dominican vocation, for his 
works were the fruit of contemplation, but the fact is that 
he was one of a small group of contemplatives reposing on 
the London Charterhouse. And this small group had to be 
wiped out before Henry could subdue the rest. 

This vocational view of More’s life is reflected in the 
play written about him some forty years after his death. He 
is given these words: 


It is Heaven that I am thus and thus: 
And that which we profanely terme our fortune 
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ession Is the provision of the power above, 
ptance Fitted and shaped just to that strength of nature 
impor- Which we are borne withal. 
aws of & It is for this reason that he was so careful, perhaps, to be 
arbour, slow in judgment of others. Heaven’s provision is so per- 
atural sonal to the individual that one may never know where it 

may blossom. God sows wheat among the tares and man 
ler on must wait for the harvest. His own heart and his own 
vation vocation need husbandry enough. So St. Thomas More is 
ith all content with the general warning: 
volved When a hatter 
nding Will go smatter 
as on In philosophy, 
y dis- Or a pedlar 

Wax a meddler 

ather, In theology, 
d any All that ensue 


Such craftes new 

They drive so far a cast 
That ever more 
They do therefore 


Beshrew themselves at last. 


HILarRy PEPLER. 
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THE ROOT OF OUR DIFFERENCES 


AS articles and comments in BLACKFRIARS have testified 
from time to time, Catholic opinion has in some ways be- 
come considerably divided. Nevertheless, it seems true to 
say that there is but one fundamental divergence, of which 
various controversies are the manifestations. We can group 
them under three convenient heads: Contemplation v. 
Activity; Retreat v. Penetration; Authority v. Lay Initia- 
tive and Freedom. 

We suggest that these difficulties might never have arisen 
or might more easily be solved, if Catholics were to consider 
in the first place the practical nature of Truth. It is possible 
to discover a direction for right action even before consider- 
ing the circumstances of the particular problem. It seems 
clear, from historical examination, that in nine cases out of 
ten an outright opinion or answer cannot be other than 
suspect. The practical characteristics of Truth are detach- 
ment, balance, and synthesis, together with a certain bias 
towards one aspect. Thus, the Church combines in herself 
the ideas both of authority and liberty, but with a bias 
towards authority as the basis and preserver of freedom. 
This description of the practical nature of Truth is validated 
in the Orders of Nature and Art. The river is stemmed and 
its vital movement formed by its banks. In Music, as 
enclosing the sweep and swing of emotional play, we have 
the bar and the sonata-form. If, beside the idea of Authority, 
we place the analogues of Form, Institution, Dogma, and 
beside the idea of Freedom the analogues of Spirit, Vitality, 
Creativeness, we can see how Order depends on the latter 
being conserved and made effective by the former. It is the 
rules which give zest and meaning to the game. Order is 
Truth. 

Speculatively, it is possible to go behind all this. With 
regard to the river, we can say that the spring and the 
banks co-operate in the creation of fluency. So can we say 
that Papal Infallibility and Conscience are both supreme. 
We can go further and say that the spring is the real creative 
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impulse behind the river. So Newman can drink to Con- 
science first, and to the Pope afterwards. But we are not 
here concerned with a speculative problem of initiation. The 
spring and the banks already exist, and we are well down 
the stream. Conscience is supreme, but it cannot function 
properly without an informative authority. So, for us, the 
practical primacy must be given to the banks. 

Regarding the first type of divergence, we conveniently 
mean by Contemplation that mode of life which is more 
concerned with prayer and personal virtue than with exter- 
nal good works, and by Activity a life in which more time 
is given to apostolic labours than to merely personal religion. 
We know, indeed, which in itself is ‘‘the better part.”’ 
Contemplation, says St. Thomas, is naturally superior to 
activity. In practice, however, so far as the vast majority 
of cases are concerned, we cannot admit any arbitrary, 
doctrinaire distinction between the two. It does not always 
follow that we are achieving a perfection by doing that which 
is more perfect in itself. The fundamental yard-stick is the 
Will of God. And the Will of God, besides being made 
known to us by the natural law and revealed religion, can 
in individual cases be made known by circumstances. 
Therefore, though there is an intrinsic superiority of excel- 
lence in Contemplation, we must turn to Activity when 
necessity and obedience command. ‘‘A good man is a good 
prayer,’’ replied St. Catherine of Siena to a busy priest who 
complained that he got little time to pray. In such circum- 
stances and over a limited period of time, Activity seems to 
become quasi-contemplative in its value. Nevertheless, the 
superiority of Contemplation remains. So, for this particular 
divergence, Truth would say that Contemplation must be 
the basis of every kind of life, but that Activity must not be 
spurned where it is required. Truth would include both, 
but would give the primacy to the former as the condition 
and the cause of the latter. We have seen in the magazine 
of a foreign Catholic Youth organization the preference 
expressed for St. Ignatius rather than St. Bruno, for the 
man who went out and ‘‘did things’ rather than the man 
who remained secluded in his monastery. This is dangerously 
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near to misunderstanding the Jesuit inspiration. The Cave 
of Manresa came before the European penetration; and the 
Society has ever taken care that its contemplative impulse 
be not overborne by the press of exterior labour. First came 
the absolute self-surrender to the Will of God together with 
the desire for a contemplative life; then obedience to the 
word of authority and the external work of the Counter- 
Reform. 

A variety of differences can be catalogued under the 
convenient title: Retreat v. Penetration. The issue is not 
altogether so simple as it sounds. It can be argued that 
most humanist movements start with reconcilable premises, 
but are carried on by an inherent excess or over-emphasis 
which in time leads to an intolerable exaltation. All human 
activities can be reconciled at some stage of their growth 
with the Christian requirement, but in periods of excess 
synthesis becomes a virtual impossibility. Hence arises the 
argument of Mr. Gill, Mr. Thistlethwaite and others that we 
are passing from the stage at which it is probable that a 
man will save his soul to the stage at which it is possible that 
he will; according to this theory, Urban life has become 
almost a proximate occasion of sin, and, if Catholics are to 
live the good life, they must in some way depart from the 
land of Egypt. Other alternatives can also be drawn. The 
common factor in all of them, however, is the preoccupation 
with some exterior, economic change. When Fr. Drinkwater 
cries that nothing can be done until the economic obstacle is 
removed, he is tracing the shape of things to come by the 
pattern of the past. The future action of Grace is quite 
imponderable. In the past, Grace does seem to have followed 
conditions, but it is not bound by them as by laws. The 
essential question here is the ultimate moral freedom of man; 
whether he is or is not dependent on material circumstance 
for preserving the state of grace and advancing in holiness. 
Framed thus, there can only be one answer. Man is not so 
dependent, save by his own fault. The point is that, whether 
he remain in this sinful civilization or fly to an earthly para- 
dise, he has still to face the demands of sanctity. If he be 
not poor in fact, he must become poor in spirit; surely an 
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THE ROOT OF OUR DIFFERENCES 


achievement at least as difficult? It must be concluded that 
whether penetration, retreat or any variant or combination 
of these be the policy followed, there is one thing that must 
be an invariable factor, namely spiritual renewal. Follow- 
ing our formula of a biased synthesis, this dispute is solved 
by approving efforts to Christianize our civilization or to 
create a Christian standard of living within it or to ease (by 
land cultivation) the economic tension in the towns, and by 
giving the primacy to personal spiritual regeneration and 
detachment. 

Our final mode of divergence is simply called Authority v. 
Lay Initiative and Freedom. This discussion is frequently 
centred on Catholic Action, but we must here consider it in 
its essential features. Perhaps more than any other influence 
of the past hundred years, liberal democracy has worked 
itself into the mind of the common man. Before stating a 
synthesis between ecclesiastical authority and lay freedom, 
we must clear the ground. It is not our intention to fire 
shots into a sufficiently riddled hulk. Let it be sufficient to 
say that the idea of freedom which the majority of Catholics 
have received from liberalism is not the Christian idea. In 
the minds of those considerable bodies of Catholics, hitherto 
untouched or unaffected by Catholic publicity, the Church 
is to be obeyed within a nebulous sphere known as ‘‘faith 
and morals.’’ Outside this sphere, men are free in the 
sense that they can do as they wish. Not merely liberal 
tradition, but a lack of clarity on the part of those interpre- 
ting the Catholic view, have helped to popularize this false 
view of liberty. We must affirm that Man is at all times 
subject to authority. He has been given free-will in order 
that he may obey. There exists a primacy of the spiritual, 
of the Divine Will. In the first place it is made known to us 
by the rude intuition of the natural law; then we find it 
enshrined in the Church in varying degrees of imperative- 
ness, from the infallible decrees of the Pontiff to the com- 
monly accepted opinions of the theologians. Beyond this 
lies a sphere where truth is not wholly clear or where it is 
more properly interpreted by secular authorities; the explicit 
authority of the Church stops short at a certain point. But 
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—the primacy of the spiritual still remains. From this on, 
Man is released from external compelling force. Freedom 
is simply the chance to follow one’s own conscience. In 
dubtis ibertas cannot imply ‘‘do as we like’: Man always 
errs when he is guided by whim, irresponsibility or self-will. 
So, though ecclesiastical authority as such enters only a 
short way into the secular sphere, the spiritual rule which it 
represents is co-terminous with Man’s whole activity. 
Church and State are both supreme, but both are subject to 
the same Law. Freedom, said Lord Acton, implies diversity; 
and this diversity arises from obscurity of Law. Ten 
conscientious men can follow ten separate paths. All this 
leads to the statement that the synthesis between authority 
and lay freedom contains a bias towards authority. In the 
specific case of Catholic Action, the supreme direction 
(chiefly general guidance and the laying down of principles) 
belongs to the ecclesiastical authority, and the immediate 
direction (actualization and attention to details) belongs to 
the laity. 

In conclusion we would again suggest that many problems 
of policy arise from an anarchic conception of the practical 
nature of Truth; which we would call the fundamental 
divergence, of which the actual problems are the manifesta- 
tion. And we would also suggest that many problems would 
more easily be solved if, apart from the details of the case, 
the disputants were deeply to consider the nature of practical 
Truth, whose organism precludes any facile Yea or Nay. 

JOHN QUINLAN. 





THE RECUSANTS’ BEDE 


TUCKED away, among a million other books, there is in 
the British Museum Library’ a handsome small volume 
which must have had quite an eventful history of its own 
before it reached its present peaceful seclusion, but which 
must, nevertheless, be wishing that its purport and contents 
were better known, especially in these days when so much 
has been said and written on account of the twelfth cen- 
tenary of the death of Saint Bede the Venerable. Not that 
there is any secret as to its existence. For many years this 
particular volume has been there, duly catalogued, for all 
to find who might chance that way. Yet so few people, 
apparently, are aware of it, that it seems worth while not 
only to draw attention to it but to its author and subject 
besides. 

The fly-leaf alone is worthy of notice. It is covered with 
bold writing in several hands, which in themselves betray a 
little of the romance that can follow a humble book. These 
inscriptions read thus: 

(a) this book belongs to the 
english convent of St. Doks 
order at Bruxelles. 

(b) this book belongs to the 


English Convent of the Domicno 
order in Br—— order in —(sic) 


And the third, which supersedes both the others, apparently, 
is quainter still: 

this Books belongs to the 

Inglish Nuns of St. Dominicks 

order in Bruxells— 

for the use of Sister 

Mary Catherine with 

Leave of her Superiour. 
These three inscriptions leave no doubt about it, that this 
book did indeed belong at one time to the Dominican Nuns 
at Brussels, and, from the style of handwriting, it seems at 





14707, aa. 35. “‘H.B.’’: England’s Old Religion from Bede. 
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a date soon after its publication, in 1650-1658. 
The title page adds to the interest. It is printed thus: 


ENGLAND’S 
OLD RELIGION 
Faithfully gathered out of the 
HISTORY 
of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


As it was written by the Venerable Bede, almost 
a Thousand years ago (that is) in the year 698 after 
the Passion of our SAVIOUR. 

BEDE saith he ended this History in the year 731, 
after the Incarnation. 

We have not altered any part of the Father’s own 
words in any Point concerning Faith; only here and 
there is omitted what belongeth not to that purpose. 





By H. B. 





It was needful for me to exhort you, that you should 
earnestly contend for the Faith which was once 
delivered.—Jude v, 5. 


At Antwerp. With Permission. 1650 


At a glance, how many small points of interest arise? 
Who was H. B.? What was he doing in Antwerp, at such 
a time, writing a book in English, and on such a subject? 
And when one remembers the fate which threatened all or 
any who dared to preach the Old Religion in 1650, the short 
quotation from St. Jude’s Epistle brings added pathos. 

‘‘H. B.,’’ it seems, was none other than Father Henry 
Beaumont, son of Sir Henry Beaumont, of Stoughton, who 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1630, and, under the pseudo- 
nym of Henry Harcourt, he appears in the Lancashire 
District in 1649, and again in 1655 in Hampshire. So one 
may suppose that he actually wrote this little book in the 
midst of the dangers of the English Mission, and, with equal _ 
bravery, circulated it freely, if secretly; for it ran through 
two editions. It is a copy of the second edition which is now 
kept in the British Museum. 
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In the preface Father Beaumont reveals his purpose. He 
writes to his “‘Dear Countrymen.’’ He wishes to show them, 
“That the faith first delivered was the true faith,’’ which no 
man can deny but ‘‘he that will accuse Christ of falsehood.’’ 
And he wishes to show them that the faith practised by the 
ancient Britons, and in England after the conversion under 
Pope Gregory—these are his own words, as far as possible 
—was ‘‘not one jot differing’’ from the faith as practised by 
St. Bede who described it all in his History, or as it was 
found in England more latterly. 

This History was written by ‘‘as worthy a man as ever 
was known to have handled pen in England, in a book which 
no man ever judged corrupted or written by any other pen 
that Venerable Bede’s, a person not to be paralleled by any 
other of our nation.’’ 

“H. B.’’ supports his theme by quoting from Protestant 
divines well known at the time. ‘‘Whence Polidore Virgil 
alledging Bede saith, ‘Bede, an Englishman, than whom 
none more chaste, none more true’ . . . and your own 
Campden, treating of the Bishoprick of Durham saith, 


‘Here our Bede was born, the singular Glory and Ornament 
of England, who for his Piety and Learning got the sirname 


”? 


of Venerable.’ He also points out that he has used the 
translation of St. Bede’s History, ‘‘lately set forth by 
Abraham Welock, a prime Protestant Doctor.’’ 

This was audacity itself, to singe the enemy with their 
own fire. If they would admit the worth of Bede thus, and 
acclaim his veracity, how then could they refuse to accept 
the truth of that which he wrote? 

The substance of the book is a list of forty-nine points 
which ‘‘H. B.’’ terms a ‘‘map”’ giving a 
brief sum of all that thou art to see in this old Church of England, 
when she was in her greatest purity. 

The first is a sufficient example. 


1. Before ever St. Augustine came there were so many monks 
that even one monastery (of Bangor) contained above one and 
twenty hundred monks—but now in this our new English Church, 
to be a monk is to be a Traitor: then they were our Apostles. 


And then, point by point, he skilfully guides his readers, 
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in a most ingenious fashion, through the whole maze of 
controversy of the time, showing that these ‘‘near half a 
hundred things all to be seen by thee in that old English 
Church, not any one can be seen in the present English 
Church. . . . All that you most scoff at in the Religion 
which you call Popery was then most in use.”’ 

With the same weapon he attacks the ‘‘gross ignorance 
and overlashing boldness of Dr. Henry Fearne (how many 
to-day remember his name?) who durst lately say that the 
faith which England cast off in Hen. the 8, his daies, or 
rather in the daies of Q. Eliz., was not the same faith which 
was brought into England under St. Gregory.’’ 

‘*You have cast off the faith,’’ he concludes thus urgently 
with a plea, ‘‘agreeing in all points with that faith (of St. 
Bede’s); therefore you have cast off the true faith. And this 
very faith is the only faith which England cannot now 
endure, but forceth us point by point to abjure in her new 
coined oath of Abjuration: so unlike is this present English 
Church to the Old English Church. If this short work makes 
thee not to see with thy eies, I desire no kind of credit with 
thee; but if with thy own eies thou seest all this, then I 
beseech thee as thou lovest thy own soul, not to let those 
find credit with thee, who would perswade thee that to be 
false which thy eies tell thee to be most true.’’ 

From all of which it appears that the opponents of 
Catholicism in the seventeenth century lacked logic and 
consistency then, even as they had done in the previous 
century and continued to do afterward. Willing to bask in 
the reflected glory that was St. Bede’s, and to claim kinship 
with one whose sanctity and scholarship no man could find 
fault with, they were yet unwilling to acknowledge the 
veracity of that Saint’s Faith. ‘‘H. B.’’ might well have 
been writing for a later age and generation. 

H. M. GILLett. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THROUGH SOCIAL ACTION TO THEOLOGY. It has been re~ 
peated, times without number, that Catholic action must 
be the fruit of Catholic contemplation. Catholic social action, 
if it is to be effective and worthy of the name, must be rooted 
in Catholic theology and Catholic dogma: there can be no 
real ‘‘practical Christianity’’ which is not based on real 
understanding of revealed Christian truths. Perhaps this is 
not yet so fully realized among us as it should be; and the 
example of the group of Anglican social workers represented 
by the Church Union School of Sociology, the League of the 
Kingdom of God and the quarterly review CHRISTENDOM is 
not without value to ourselves. The Editorial on The Return 
to Theology in the current number deserves quotation: 


The Oxford Summer School (of Sociology), as a notice in this 
number and the publication of its preliminary papers show, is 
going back to theology. Perhaps it would be even truer to say 
that it has been thrown back on theology. After ten fertile years, 
in which nearly every aspect of contemporary civilization has 
been scrutinized in the light of the Faith, and the true path for- 
ward indicated in many directions, it has become apparent that 
the forces which block the way to the approach to a Christian 
order have their origin in the sphere of ideas. They are, indeed, 
ultimately nothing other than heresies, but heresies which in 
some cases are assuming the character of competing religions. 
The Monist Materialism of Moscow, the Racial Messianism of 
Berlin have now passed the stage of tolerating Christianity. . . . 
In such circumstances it is unrealistic to talk of ‘‘Christianizing 
the social order.’’ It is necessary first to Christianize the mind 
and will of Christians themselves, that they may understand the 
world in which they are living, and where its purposes and 
assumptions are at variance with the revelation of God. And for 
this it is essential that we return to theology—those of us, that is, 
who have not to visit it for the first time. 


Mr. Christopher Dawson has already insisted on the 
mutual benefits which would accrue from the collaboration 
of theologians and sociologists. The quality of the work 
which is being done by this group of Anglicans, and the 
new life which they are infusing into Anglican theology, is 
evidenced in almost every number of CHRISTENDOM. An- 
other good example of their work will be found in the essay 
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of the Rev. V. A. Demant in the June number of THEOLOcy 
on The Catholic Doctrine of Freedom in Relation to Secular 
Totalitarianism—its debt to Continental Catholic writers 
enhances rather than reduces its usefulness to ourselves. But 
they are not satisfied with theologizing sociology. The 
CHRISTENDOM Editorial continues: 

But if, as sociologists, we have to return to theology under the 
pressure of the world situation, it is equally the duty of our 
theologians to aid in establishing contact between the Faith and 
sociological issues. . . . Leading Christian thinkers in this field 
have not, perhaps, been as prompt as they should have been to 
recognize that sociological problems impinge upon, when they do 
not actually fall within, the sphere of moral theology, and that 
it is unrealistic—and to some extent even futile—to discuss the 
moral dilemmas in which the faithful may find themselves alto- 
gether without reference to the social circumstances which so often 
create them. . . . But indeed it is not merely the scope of moral 
theology which is at issue here, but rather the whole doctrinal 
mission of Christianity. . . . 


Catholics could probably put forward an even better case 
for the necessity of Theology—both dogmatic and moral— 
for true Christian social action. But the example of the 
Church Union Summer School, which has obtained the ser- 
vices of some of the best Anglican divines of the day to 
lecture on purely theological subjects, should not pass un- 
heeded. It is, moreover, an enterprise which should prepare 
the way for our closer understanding with those nopr- 
Catholic Christians who are zealously labouring to establish 
the Kingdom of God in modern society. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. Possibilities not only of mutual 
understanding but of collaboration in this direction are sug- 
gested by the joint manifesto issued simultaneously in the 
current issues of COLOSSEUM and PLATFORM, the organ of 
the Seven Years Association. More particularized than a 
manifesto can be is The Possibility of a New Christian Order 
by Jacques Maritain in the former of these periodicals. (A 
pity it has not been rendered into more lucid English.) 
Having treated of the possibilities (real but remote) of 
establishing a truly Christian society, M. Maritain has some 
wise things to say regarding the means to be taken here and 
now to bring it about. He bids us eschew hope of quick 
returns. We are summoned to political action, and political 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


action which will call for heroism, but our objective is a 
distant one and we must take the ‘‘long view.’’ 


Foresters work for the future condition of the forest, which they 
have calculated exactly, yet which neither they nor their children 
will ever see. In the same way the vigour of this mode of political 
action is measured by a distant object; the end directly deter- 
mining it consists in exact but distant achievement, and it is in 
function of this end that all the rest is ordered. . . . It is only 
(and nothing is more truly human) the refusal to sacrifice the 
future to the present, a conversion towards an end and a con- 
centration on a centre which is not the present order, but instead, 
a new Christendom demanding long preparation, on a wider scale 
and with greater patience than that of the generations of militant 
socialists who prepared the communist revolution in Russia. No- 
thing is really more scandalous (and in the most revolutionary 
sense, because it is revolutionary even with regard to revolution) 
than belief in ‘‘Christian politics’’ and pretending to work in this 
world along the lines of Christian political action. The Christians 
who realize all this know that the first way to serve the common 
good in this world is to remain faithful to the values of truth, 
justice and charity which are the principal element of it. And 
with as much enthusiasm and a better claim than the disciples 
of Proudhon and Marx who, at the cost of all the abnegation 
needed, keep and nurse in their hearts the future of their revolu- 
tion, the Christian keeps and nurtures in his soul and in his 
actions the germ of the ideal of the new Christian order which it 
is his mission to prepare in time and for time, for the earthly 
history of this poor world. 


The voice of the disappointed and despairing sage? A 
corrective at least to much current misguided enthusiasm 
and impatience; and a truly Christian and philosophical 
view. But we must be on our guard against a purification 
des moyens which may be used as a pretext for not taking 
any means at all and relapsing into lethargy. And while our 
attention must be ever focussed on the ultimate and remote 
objective, that is no reason for reacting into an indifference 
to the here-and-now to which we individually are called. 


THOMISM AND THE SCIENCES. The May number of KULTUUR- 
LEVEN contains an important article by Fr. De Petter, O.P., 
on a Neo-Thomist Theory of Science, treating of the need 
for a critical synthesis of the modern sciences based on 
Aristotelian-Thomistic principles. At present, Fr. De 
Petter finds, there is an antithesis between philosophy and 
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science, philosophy having largely succumbed to the trends 
of thought of the sciences. The Geisteswissenschaften of 
Dilthey, the philosophy of Bergson, and suchlike, are little 
more than attempts to safeguard philosophic thought against 
the materialistic tendencies of the physico-mathematical 
sciences. Although some modern scientists like Eddington 
are careful to circumscribe the domain of exact science so as 
not to encroach on philosophy, there is need for important 
work on the part of the philosopher. A place must be found 
for the newer sciences within the traditional framework. 
The author contends that this can be achieved by widening 
the thomistic generic notion of science in order to include 
the more highly differentiated branches of modern science. 
His suggestions are valuable; but one wonders why he per- 
sists in speaking of Neo-Thomism. Neo-Thomism is either 
Thomism or not Thomism at all; unless we are to suppose 
that Thomism tout court is some obsolete medizval lore, the 
neo is as meaningless as it is ugly.—Another excellent article 
in the Flemish Dominicans’ review is that on New Catholic 
Church Architecture by V. Marres. The author, himself a 
well-known architect, gives some illuminating reflexions on 
how a Catholic church should be built, and illustrates his 
observations with reproductions of his own plans. His 
churches, accommodating 300, 650 or 900-1000 people, 
show how a restrained modern style can admirably combine 
beauty and function. 


NARROW MINDEDNESS. From a model essay by the Head- 
master of Blackfriars School, Laxton, in the current number 
of THE HOWARDIAN: 


. . . A narrow-minded person is a person whose mind only 
grasps a very tiny portion of the things that are in the world to be 
grasped, and who does not realize the fact. According to this 
definition the so-called broad-minded person who thinks Catholics 
very narrow-minded is really proving how extremely narrow- 
minded he really is himself because he simply does not under- 
stand what he is talking about. That is the first characteristic 
of a really narrow-minded person—he talks about things he does 
not understand as if he understood them perfectly. We are all of 
us apt to be narrow-minded in this sense about some things. The 
danger is that our narrow-mindedness may become a settled 
habit, which makes us unwilling even to try to understand things 
that at the moment we do not appreciate. . . . 
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The development of the capacity to appreciate ought never to 
stop—and it never will stop provided we give ourselves a chance. 
Education is its motive power and if we neglect our education we 
shall become narrow-minded, failing to appreciate what we ought 
to appreciate; and, what is far worse, sometimes boasting of our 
lack of appreciation as if it was something to be proud of. When 
we speak of education here we do not mean only that formation 
which we get at school; that is only the beginning. . . . School 
and Schoolmasters supply the material and can help in giving 
advice and direction, but the work itself must be done by the 
determination end enthusiasm of the individual. Only you can 
prevent yourself from becoming narrow-minded. 


CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REVIEW (Summer): Sculpture in 
the Machine Age. Eric Gill at his strongest. A Note on 
Nicholas Berdyaev by Austin Warren draws attention to 
Berdyaev’s subjectivism, individualism, idealism and anti- 
institutionalism. ‘‘It is puzzling to find Berdyaev’s books 
sponsored by a leading Roman Catholic publisher and winning 
their chief public among the Catholic intelligentsia. . . . In 
the last analysis Berdyaev’s is a ‘world-fleeing’ rather than a 
‘world-penetrating’ attitude. . . . He cannot help those who, 
whether Christians or humanists, believe that it is the function 
of the highest to incarnate itself.’’ Humanism and Religion 
by Chas. F. Ronayne compares and contrasts the Christian 
humanism of Fr. Gerald Vann with the autonomous humanism 
of Irving Babbitt. 


CierGy Review (April and June): Servile Work by Rev. L. L. 
McReavy. Theological, historical and juridical learning com- 
bine with common-sense to plead for revision of commonly 
accepted interpretations of a precept of the Church. 


CoLosseuM (June): Energeticism in the Totalitarian State. Mr. 
E. I. Watkin simplifies, perhaps over-simplifies, the philosophy 
of Fascism and Nazism. 

G.K.’s WEEKLY (June 13): What the German Churches are 
fighting for. The last instalment of a series by Prof. Charles 
Sareola: ‘‘Hitler has worked an amazing miracle. For the 
first time in German history all the Christian Churches are 
joined in a conflict in which the issue will be decided not by 
pelitical or military weapons but by the weapons of the spirit.”’ 
A Memory by G. K. Chesterton. Jubilee day in a little French 
town. G. K. at his best. 

HocHLAND (June): Die Ueberwindung des Liberalismus by Prof. 
Emst Michel is mainly, despite the innocuous title, a singularly 
lucid and courageous statement of the Christian case against 
secular and racial totalitarianism. 
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MonTH (June): Abbot Chapman on Prayer by the Most Rey. 
Alban Goodier and Mr. E. I. Watkin, Philosopher by Vincent 
Turner: gentle but incisive correctives to two recent books. 

ORATE FRATRES (May 18): Liturgy and Popular Devotions by the 
Most Rev. L. J. Kerkhofs. Wherein they differ, and how the 
latter should be used to promote and popularize the former. 

REVUE DES JEUNES (May 15): Quinze ans de thédtre sur le plan 
chrétien by Henri Ghéon. An authoritative account of efforts 
towards a ‘‘Catholic theatre’ in France since 1920. 

Viz INTELLECTUELLE (May 25): Désagregation de Vart: a philo- 
sophical soliloquy on tendencies in contemporary art, with the 
moral to be drawn, by Wladimir Weidlé. 

Vie SPIRITUELLE (June): Le journal spirituel d’un jeune chauf- 
feur de camion: a saintly lorry-driver’s spiritual diary. La 
rationalisation de l’Apostolat: an admirable and courageous 
presentation of the need for lay Catholic Action, and an ex- 
posure of the evils of a purely clerical apostolate. Théologie 
mystique et psychiatrie by G. Rabeau and La notion de 
“‘psychopathologique’’ dans ses rapports avec les problémes 
mystiques. Two important papers by a theologian and a psy- 
chiatrist on the possibilities and value of collaboration in the 
study of mystical states and phenomena and in spiritual 
direction. 

PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


REUNION 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—Before retiring from what may be already deemed a too 
prolonged discussion perhaps I may be allowed to touch on a few 
points made by Fr. White in his letter of last month. 

More than once appeal has been made to the Satis cognitum of 
Leo XIII as though it were greatly in support of a plea for 
“corporate reunion.’’ As far as I can discover that encyclical 
has no direct bearing on the topic. Nor do any of the authorities 
cited justify the claim that Baptism, when received in heresy or 
schism, imparts visible membership of the visible Church. This 
remarkable contention stands utterly without support from the 
manner in which children (impuberes) are received into the 
Church. Those baptized and brought up as non-Catholics are 
bound, before being admitted to the Sacraments, to repudiate 
heresy by a formal profession of faith. Naturally their reception 
does not involve absolution from censures since by common law 
they are exempt from ecclesiastical penalties (Canon 2230). 

The precise force in its proper context of the excerpt taken 
from the Satis cognitum is that the Church is neither wholly 
invisible nor wholly visible, but is at once composed of visible 
and invisible elements, which may be likened to the body and 
soul in man. Hence it is not stated that ‘‘those who imagine that 
there is a hidden and invisible Church are in grievous and per- 
nicious error’’; but ‘‘those who gratuitously imagine and conceive 
the Church as hidden and in nowise visible are in grievous and 
pernicious error.’’ It is not easy to understand how the Councils 
of Florence and Trent contribute to the more than singular theory 
that non-Catholic Christians are in an unqualified sense united 
to and members of the one only visible Church. Making the 
words of St. Augustine his own, Pope Leo affirms the exact oppo- 
site when he says that dissenters and those out of communion 
with the unity of the Church are not ‘‘in the Church.”’ 

From St. Thomas Aquinas nothing more can be gathered than 
that Baptism impresses a character, and the recipient is made a 
participator of ecclesiastical unity from which is derived the right 
to approach the Holy Table of the Eucharist (Summa, III, Ixiii, 
6; lxvii, etc.) unless, of course, as the Code of Canon Law now 
lays down, ‘‘there is some obstacle impeding the bond of com- 
munion with the Church’’ (Canon 87). We may then without 
error readily admit that non-Catholic Christians in virtue of their 
Baptism and good will are united to the invisible soul of the 
Church, even though through no fault of their own they are out 
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of visible communion with her. The Church is nevertheless 
solicitous for those outside and may cite them before her tribunal 
(Trent, Sess. XIV, c. ii). Beyond that they have no visible 
membership in the Church. Consequently there is need for 
reconciliation and reception. 

The lay communions to which non-Catholic Christians adhere 
remain what they have always been by origin. History is witness 
that the Elizabethan Establishment and other similar bodies are 
not simply ‘“‘split off’’ segments from the Church. As corpora- 
tions they are not and never have been part of or united to the 
one and undivided Church of Christ. The principle then applies 
“‘what has never been united cannot be reunited.’’ Baptism of 
individuals does not in the least alter the essential diversity of 
religious bodies in England from the pre-Reformation Church. 
Rooted and founded in heresy they naturally have an entirely 
different ethos and do not even belong to the same genus. Their 
reconciliation to the Church as corporations is impossible, nor 
can this be implied in liturgical or any other prayer for Christian 
unity. 

A way of reconciliation is surely open to all non-Catholic 
Christians by their entering into communion with the visible 
Church, either individually, or in groups, large or small. But 
this reconciliation is not “‘corporate reunion.’’ (Clearly com- 
parison with certain Churches of the East does not fit the facts.) 
We may well remind ourselves of the concise words of Leo XIII 
when speaking of our ‘‘separated brethren’’: ‘‘Dispersa membra 
atque seiuncta non possunt eodem cum capite, unum simul 
effectura corpus, cohaerere’’ (Satis cognitum). 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


THE AQUINAS SOCIETY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—I ask the hospitality of your columns to state that 
a Retreat will be given at Blackfriars Priory Church, Oxford, 
between the dates September 7 to 11, 1935, by the distinguished 
Theologian, Rev. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Professor of 
Theology at the Collegio Angelico, Rome. 

The conferences will be in French. 

Anyone desiring to follow the Retreat is invited to communi- 
cate with the undersigned. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) D. C. Borton, 
Hon. Sec. Aquinas Society. 

2 Marloes Road, W.8. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Gop. His Existence and His Nature. Vol. I. A Thomistic 
solution of certain Agnostic Antinomies. By the Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated from the Fifth French 
Edition by Dom Bede Rose, 0.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co.; 12/-.) 


The work of which the present volume (the first) is a transla- 
tion has, since its first publication, obtained, among ‘‘profes- 
sionals’ and private students alike, so outstanding a reputation 
that criticism at this date would be out of place. Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange is perhaps the most distinguished representative of 
what has been happily described as the ‘‘high’’ Thomist school. 
It is the school which maintains the classical dignity of meta- 
physics and where few concessions are made to the non- 
philosophical mind. We need not be surprized then that the 
non-philosophical mind has reacted accordingly. An adherence 
to traditional terminology and a rigour of exposition to which our 
English sensibility is unaccustomed can make little appeal to 
those who test their philosophy ‘‘on their pulses’’; the more 
thoughtful, however, will detect beneath the ‘‘text-book aridities’’ 
the grand style of the true metaphysician. St. Thomas is the 
philosopher of ‘‘being’’ and therefore of common sense; but he 
is no more to be vulgarized than Plato or Aristotle, for—the 
theologian apart—he is of no less a company. We are perhaps 
a little inclined to forget that not every man that quotes St. 
Thomas holds communion with him; for that there is a price to 
be paid; to contemplate ‘‘being in so far as it is being’’ demands 
the ascesis of which the ancients were well aware. That the 
author of the present work can speak with such assurance is 
because his thought moves consistently on the level of the third 
degree of abstraction; for here, and only here, we are privileged 
to write, not ‘‘I think,’”’ or ‘‘it may be,”’ or ‘‘it seems to me,”’ 
but “it is.”” 

Indeed it is to vindicate this right that the major portion of 
this book has been written. The Kantian and general idealistic 
objections to the proofs of God’s existence must retain their 
validity so long as it can be maintained that the first principles, 
i.e. the principles of identity and contradiction, are of the order 
of thought only and not of reality. The quinque viae are without 
meaning to the mind which denies the ontological and trans- 
cendental value of these primary principles. ‘‘Ontological 
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Realism is absurd and disastrous,’’ wrote Le Roy as long ago as 
1907, “‘an external something, beyond thought, is by its very 
nature impossible of conception. This objection will always 
remain unanswerable, and we shall have to conclude, as al] 
modern philosophy does, that we are under the necessity of 
admitting some form of Idealism.’’ It is this ‘‘unanswerable 
objection’’ which has to be answered before we can even present 
our proofs. 

We may lament with the late Pére Gardeil that the nature of 
knowledge should have come to be regarded as ‘‘the problem of 
problems’’; but, so long as the ‘‘Copernican Revolution’’ is 
accepted at its own valuation, it is the problem which must be 
faced. For the Thomist the mind has direct knowledge of con- 
tingent beings and of the first principles of reasoning, and arrives 
at the conclusion that God exists by a method of demonstration 
in which the first principles are the major and created things 
the minor premise. But it is clear that this syllogism must be 
without probative force to the mind which maintains our in- 
capacity to know the real. It is upon the validity of this know- 
ledge that the whole debate turns. 

But if the problem appears formidable when stated, it is 
because of the confusion arising from its very statement being 
based upon that unity with the real which it pretends to call in 
question; it is, in the ultimate analysis, a pseudo-problem which 
has given rise to the ‘‘critical method,’’ and we are led to the 
absurdity of attempting to examine the nature of knowledge 
while at the same time denying the reality of the very object 
under inspection. As soon as we give meaning to the little word 
‘‘is’’ we are in the order not merely of thought but of being. To 
the defence of this position and to an annihilating critique of 
those who oppose it Pére Garrigou-Lagrange concentrates his 
attention. He defends and explains the ontological and trans- 
cendental character of our primary ideas; only after establishing 
their validity does he proceed to a consideration of the classical 
proofs, to which all other demonstrations of God’s existence can 
be reduced. His work will require no recommendation to those 
who are interested in the problems of modern philosophy. 

The present translation is, on the whole, trustworthy; although 
we should have preferred to sacrifice something of its undoubted 
readableness for a stricter adherence to the letter of the original. 
For example, ‘‘there is no such thing as a reality corresponding 
to thought’’ (p. 37) is hardly a translation of ‘‘un au dela de la 
pensée est impensable’’; note 31, p. 150, should read “‘created 
intellect’’ for ‘‘human,”’ nor does the original have ‘‘God, as He 
is in Himself is included (italics ours) only in the adequate object 
of the human intellect’; the important concluding sentence of 
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section 32, Pp. 232, is misleading as to sense and without the 
saving grace of verbal accuracy; the word ‘‘denaturalized,’’ note 
35, Pp. 155, in the translation from Cajetan has no justification, 
and could lead to a misinterpretation of the whole passage. We 
draw attention to these shortcomings—along with an occasional 
wrong reference overlooked in proof-reading—that they may be 
rectified in the second edition rather than as a qualification of 
general praise. We acknowledge our debt to Dom Rose for 
presenting us with what must be the best exposition of Thomist 
natural theology in the language. 


AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 


MiraGE AND TRUTH. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Centenary 
Press; 6/-.) 


Apologetic method demands that the upholder of doctrines 
originally expressed in scholastic terminology should to-day con- 
trive to put them forward in other terms; even if there were no 
need of apologetic, simple exposition would make the same 
demand, for our manner of thought is now otherwise, and it is 
that which dictates the pattern of verbal expression. This is too 
seldom recognized, and Thomist treatises too often continue to 
speak the language of St. Thomas. Fr. D’Arcy’s books evidence 
the possibility of a modern way. It would indeed be difficult to 
emulate the beauty with which much of this book as of his others 
is written; but it is good to have a model at which remotely to 
aim. The book discusses ideals put forward by Morgan’s 
Fountain and Brewster’s Prison as types of modern alternatives 
to Theism, and compares them with the ideal of Christianity. 
“Books of philosophy have stirred the world less than romance 
and poetry, and personal experience is more decisive than a 
hundred syllogisms in barbara,”’ and Fr. D’Arcy has “‘chosen to 
mingle argument with an appeal to what we most want and to 
rely on some of those wants being sufficiently universal to evoke 
a common response and assent.’’ The author’s treatment of the 
quinque viae is especially noteworthy for its complete freedom 
from scholastic jargon; the chapters on the Christian ideal will 
perhaps not be of least value to Christians themselves. The 
argument must necessarily appeal to a limited class of reader, 
and it must be said that here and there the author’s thought is 
far from easy to follow, though effort to continue will be 
rewarded. 

Religion has too often been done a disservice by those who 
proclaim that ‘‘this world is only an ante-room to that of eternity, 
a kind of cold bath and physical exercise before breakfast’’ (p. 
tor); and reaction has taken the form of hedonisms of one sort 
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or another which deny all place to the ideal of Sacrifice. Chris. 
tianity is in neither camp. For its acceptance of the value of 
earthly things is coloured by the recognition that as suffering is 
only intelligible in terms of love, so love is only expressible in 
terms of suffering. From the side of the ‘‘appeal to what we 
most want’’ it is this unique content of Christianity which Fr. 
D’Arcy most eloquently urges. 

For one other characteristic of this book the author deserves 
our deep gratitude: his unvarying courtesy to other thinkers, 
however at variance the Christian may be with the conclusions 
to which they have been drawn, and his readiness to recognize in 
any theory, however far from the Christian ideal, the disinteres- 
ted and earnest search for truth. GERALD Vany, O.P. 


HISTORY 


GESCHICHTE DER FUEHRENDEN VOELKER. Edited by H. Finke, 
H. Junker and G. Schniirer. Vol. I: Smnn DER GESCHICHTE, 
by Josef Bernhart, and URGESCHICHTE DER MENSCHEIT, by 
Hugo Obermaier (RM. 12). Vol. XXVII: Die Inner, by 
Alfons Vath, S.J. (RM. 9.40). (Herder, Freiburg i. Br.) 


A dozen volumes of the new Universal History published by 
Messrs. Herder have been issued in the past few years, out of 


the thirty, to which the complete series is intended to run. We 
have before us the first and the twenty-eighth, which suffice to 
convince any reader of the value of the collection. 

Dr. Bernhart’s Meaning of History is a profound exposition of 
the Philosophy of History. The author shows in pregnant and 
almost epigrammatic form the three attitudes that man can take 
in regard to History: (1) the negative one of India, for which 
History is a formless, meaningless and purposeless movement, 
lila, a divine sport, and méy4é, a human illusion; (2) the humanis- 
tic one of Hellas, which sees in History a human effort of reducing 
chaos to Kosmos and therefore considers as absolute, ultimate 
value what the Germans call Kultur, (3) the theistic one of 
the Church, for which ‘‘the dynamics of History subserve an 
eschatological reXos’’ (p. 68), the Regnum Dei, which alone 
gives a value and meaning to civilization, as to all human history. 
The mode of this reXos working itself out is twofold: its physical 
mode is called time, its moral mode liberty (p. 120). Time is on 
the part of God an offer, on the part of man, an acceptance of 
that offer, to realize, out of temporal, eternal values (p. 18). The 
meaning of History is the meaning of Revelation, which becomes 
manifest in the gradualness of History (p. tor). As the Bible 
has got an historical meaning, so has all History got a biblical 
meaning. Man is not the cause but the instrument of this mean- 
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ing (p. 112), which in the last end is—the Logos made flesh. 


Prof. Obermaier of the University of Madrid has in his Human 
Prehistory produced.a treatise which forms a most worthy sequel 
to Dr. Bernhart’s philosophical ouverture. As readable as his 
philosophical fellow-author is sometimes hard to follow, Prof. 
Obermaier knows how to marshal the salient facts and weave 
them into a story that seems effortless and yet contains all that 
science has so far been able to puzzle out of that human past 
which antedates the invention of writing. Especially the Palzo- 
lithic Period, which usually receives a rather skimpy treatment, 
is presented to the reader in an admirable fullness which makes 
one regret that the Neolithic Period could not have been treated 
with similar completeness—though the reader will have less diffi- 
culty to fill this lacuna elsewhere. Moreover, the Prehistory 
offered is almost exclusively the prehistory of Europe, the rest 
of the world only coming into the picture as far as an explanation 
of European Prehistory renders it necessary. The six plates and 
fourteen other pictures supplied in the text illustrate the latter 
most happily: the majority are photos taken by the author him- 
self of the treasures of prehistoric art, in which Spain abounds. 
Ill. 8 for instance (a stag chase from the Valltorta Gorge, 
Castellén) is a masterpiece of painting, which incidentally brings 
it home to the reader how little the ‘‘inevitable gradualness’’ of 
Spencerian Progressivism squares with the facts. 


The volume on India by Fr. Vath does not, as one might 
expect, take up the tale where Prof. Obermaier and Dr. Bernhart 
have left it; more’s the pity. His is a most meritorious attempt 
to provide for German readers a complete history of India on the 
traditional lines, familiar to readers of the late Vincent Smith’s 
Oxford History of India. One readily grants that it is superior 
to the latter in conciseness, readability and the greater emphasis 
laid on cultural rather than purely political history. But even 
Fr. Vath’s Indian History emerges as a Jilé out of a Vedic twi- 
light, only to remain such to our own days. Four millenia of 
rythmic up-and-down, and to-and-fro—mysterious, admirable in 
many ways, and yet ultimately meaningless. Ominously enough 
(for a non-German reader) the book begins with some phrases 
about the Aryans as ‘‘the human race which has proved cul- 
turally the most capable,’’ about ‘‘the almost race-pure Aryan 
who meditates about the Divine Essence and who creates literary 
masterpieces’’—-phrases which might have come straight out of 
a speech of Herr Goebbels—and it all ends in an exhortation to 
Indians to limit themselves to the intellectual and artistic realms, 
but to leave politics to the Anglo-Saxon Paramount Power. The 
closing words are typical : 
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The Westerner is still mysteriously attracted to this tropical coun- 
try with its high civilization and unique people; and the erudite of 
Europe will never cease admiringly to explore India’s past. 

Perhaps. But for India to be nothing except a corpus vile for 
tourist or savant is not only a conclusion no Indian could accept: 
it also proves that this History of India was written by one who, 
however skilfully he has mingled these two points of view, and 
notwithstanding his eight years’ sojourn in pre-war India, has 
confessedly not been able to look at India otherwise than from 
the outside. H. C. E. Zacwarias. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THE WorRLD War. Vol. IV— 
An Outline of European History. By C. J. P. Hughes. 
(Gollancz; 3/6.) 


“Every generation,’’ says the editor of this series, ‘‘must 
write its own text-books. The object of this series is to tell the 
story of Europe . . . from the point of view . . . of the post- 
war generation.’’ It is intended to appeal not only to the school- 
boy but also to the intelligent if uninstructed adult reader. It 
may be said at once that Mr. Hughes has scored a definite 
success: he has had the supremely difficult task of escorting his 
reader in some three hundred pages from the Congress of Vienna 
to the Versailles Peace Treaties. He has achieved something 
which is a vast improvement on the dessicated text-books at 
present in use. Amusingly written, the book has shape and 
purpose, adequate appendices and excellent maps. Finally— 
and most important—it leaves a definite impression instead of a 
blurred smudge on the mind of the reader. The impression is 
one of movement and dissolution. And that is a true impression. 

The book suffers from two limitations—failure in definition 
and failure, in certain respects, in comprehension—the two root 
failings in English historical writing. This is important, for until 
they are eradicated from popular history they will not disappear 
from the universities. Moreover, in a book intended for popular 
use definition is of the utmost consequence, yet the reader is 
provided with quite inadequate definitions of such cardinal points 
as Liberalism, Democracy and Nationalism. Maritain’s admir- 
able few pages of discussion and definition (in the Primanté du 
Spirituel) have not yet penetrated as far as the general public, 
and until that public can get adequately defined conceptions of 
Liberalism, Nationalism and Democracy into its head, political 
discussion in England will continue barren and futile. 

As is perhaps inevitable, judgments and valuations are of the 
cut-and-dried variety. Liberalism is always the right cause, 
even if Mr. Hughes sometimes appears to find it difficult to 
profess more than a very tepid enthusiasm for the Liberals. The 
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Right appears, for the most part, as a collection of repulsive 

“reactionaries.’’ There is no attempt to suggest what were the 

traditions and the certitudes which they tried to maintain against 

the aberations of the nineteenth century. Garibaldi is still, 

apparently, a great and good man of the Trevelyan-Henty 
ttern. 

The author’s treatment of the Papacy is curious. Gregory XVI 
suffers the penalty of being an autocrat and gets no credit for his 
patronage of learning and social welfare or his vigorous efforts 
to put down slavery. The unwary reader would certainly imagine 
that Gregory believed the sphericity of the earth to be ’’a pre- 
sumptuous heresy.’ Pius IX is “‘weak’’ and Leo XIII—dis- 
guised by a printer’s error as Leo XVIII—is merely the man 
who settled the Kulturkampf and scored a success over Bismark. 
Quadragesimo Anno is not mentioned. The Catholic Church 
keeps on appearing in the book, but the reader is left in the dark 
as to its purpose and position. 

There are also certain factual mistakes. It was the middle- 
men, rather than the landlords, who profited by the Corn Laws; 
and the boom in railway construction and therefore in iron and 
coal which ‘‘made poverty a little less horrible in the country 
districts’’—-rather than the Poor Law of 1834, which was little 
less than a very bestial fiasco. Also the reader would gain only 


a blurred impression of the economic causes of the ‘‘second 
industrial revolution’ and the era of Finance-Imperialism which 
was based upon it. 

Nevertheless most teachers of history will be more than grate- 
ful to Mr. Hughes for his book and to the publishers for produ- 
cing it for 3/6. T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MODERN WALEs. By Donald Attwater. 
(Burns Oates; 8/6.) 


Mr. D. Attwater sets out to give a plain and orderly record of 
the Church in Wales during the last century. He succeeds 
admirably in this task, all the more laborious because his material 
was scattered in papers, registers and periodicals. His book, 
however, demands more attention than that due to an ordinary 
record. 

The nineteenth century opened with Catholicism all but sup- 
pressed in Wales, but the next hundred years saw the settlement 
of numerous missions in the South, almost entirely among the 
immigrant Irish. Geographically Catholicism was once more 
established in Wales, but'the true Welsh were no nearer to Catho- 
licism—the Irishman’s Religion. Catholicism has failed to reach 
the Welsh because in Wales alone the practice usually adopted 
in missionary countries was not adopted. Many priests spent a 
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lifetime of hard work in the country and after sixty years still 
knew no Welsh. Priests to this day enter Wales totally ignorant 
of the language. And this, in a country where Welsh is pre- 
dominantly the language of religion, is sufficient to account for 
the slow spread of Catholicism among the solid mass of country 
people. In the deracinated Anglicized areas the problem is 
different and is largely a matter of dealing with an itreligious 
state of mind. 

It is where he deals with the language problem that Mr. 
Attwater’s book is peculiarly valuable. He tells in some detail 
the story of Fr. Hughes who as early as 1885 had considerable 
success In Lleyn. Fr. Hughes was Welsh, spoke Welsh and lived 
in great hardship among his people. Mr. Attwater’s judgment 
on him is: ‘‘He was looked upon as a wild and unpractical 
visionary by most Catholics, but always commanded immense 
respect among Protestants.’’ Fr. Hughes showed that it is pos- 
sible for a Catholic missionary to influence and convert the 
staunchest Nonconformist, if only he possesses the language. 

In his last chapter Mr. Attwater with great understanding 
draws an outline of Welsh culture at the present day, and he 
makes many wise suggestions of suitable methods of approaching 
the Welsh so that the work of the conversion of Wales may begin 
at least on right lines. R. C. RIcHarps. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


PREFACE TO A CHRISTIAN SocioLoGy. By Cyril E. Hudson. 
(Allen & Unwin; 4/6.) 


The author of this short, well balanced, and plainly written 
book is an Anglican divine, and ‘‘the Church’’ in his pages is 
primarily the Church of England with its sister churches of the 
Anglican communion. But that should not deter Catholics from 
giving Canon Hudson’s work the attention it deserves. (Neither 
should that unlovely and somewhat forbidding word ‘‘sociology” 
be allowed to repel the reader.) Canon Hudson inherits from 
F. D. Maurice the social implications of the Christian religion and 
the standpoint of the Christian social reformer. At the outset 
he reminds us that ‘‘large numbers—probably the majority—of 
Christian people are far from accepting this position.’’ Certainly 
the majority of Catholics in England to-day stand aside from 
concerted action for social ends and ignore the papal teaching on 
social questions. The gravity of the social question is realized by 
a few Catholics, just as it is by the handful of Anglicans repre- 
sented by Canon Hudson and his friends. To this few, in especial, 
who cannot accept complacently the present distress, this book is 
to be recommended. The headings of the chapters indicate the 
substance: Transition to the Modern World, Social Objectives 
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True and False, Our Present Discontents, The Spiritual Resources 
of Secularism. 

Canon Hudson has read widely and quotes freely from Catholic 
authors. No less widely from non-Christians. He insists on the 
world’s need of religion and the significance of Eucharistic wor- 
ship and Liturgical prayer. (This book may well be read as a 
complement to Father Gordon’s admirable The Liturgy and its 
Meaning.) The barrenness of the disordered society of our times, 
the bleakness and bankruptcy of a world that will not tolerate the 
truth of Christian faith and morals, the challenge of communism 
as a religion, the repudiation of tradition—all the signs of a new 
age with its new and false gods—on these things, on the ‘‘militant 
idolatries of the Western world,’’ Canon Hudson writes sanely, 
seriously and yet never dully. It is not chiefly an aid to contro- 
versy—this Preface—it is rather a wise appeal to reason; an 
exhortation—excellent in tone and temper—to men and women 
of good will to take heed of the signs of the times. Neither appeal 
nor exhortation can be neglected by Catholics without hurt. 

JOsEPH CLAYTON. 


Force. By Lord Davies. (Constable; 3/6.) 


Lord Davies’ book is a very sincere effort to propagate the 
well-nigh forgotten principle that Force is not the master but the 


servant of Right. He expounds this great truth (which the 
Catholic Church has taught the world for nearly twenty centuries) 
very clearly and in a popular style. 

Although the author gives us a study of Force in general, he 
lays especial stress on the use of Force in international affairs, 
where ‘‘force should be limited to the police function.’’ If Force 
has been and is still abused to-day, this is due to excessive 
nationalism and imperialism. However, neither nations nor indi- 
viduals should be the prey of their passions; they should be 
guided by reason, and therefore we may say that Force should 
be ‘‘the product of conscience and reason.’’ Where there is 
conscience and reason there is Justice, which limits Force to its 
own sphere and prevents it from degenerating into tyranny. 

Unfortunately Lord Davies is not so happy when dealing with 
democracy. He believes that democracy will save the world. 
He may be right, or he may be wrong; the discussion of such a 
problem would demand more space than permitted in a review. 
I should like to point out that Abraham Lincoln’s definition of 
democracy—which Lord Davies adopts—viz.: ‘‘Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people’’ is, if I may say so with 
all due respect, sheer nonsense, and it is regrettable that through- 
out the ages ‘‘the language of politicians seems dictated by igno- 
rance and addressed to the masses rather than to men of common- 
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sense, and regulated by reason.’’ A government by the people! 
How can we expect people who work from morn till night in 
mines, factories or fields to find the time to acquire the know- 
ledge and practice of Politics, that most difficult of all subjects? 

Lord Davies believes that an International Police Force would 
secure peace. In reality it would be worse than useless and be 
but a further excuse for friction, while minds are in a state of 
effervescence and people animated by hatred rather than charity. 

The author rightly consecrates a whole chapter to Youth and 
the care we should take in providing the next generation with 
sound ideas. He deplores that the Church, or rather the 
“‘Churches,’’ whose duty it is to preach justice and charity, did 
nothing to prevent the great war. The truth is that the Church 
spoke and that politicians turned a deaf ear: ‘‘Could anything 
good come from Rome?’’ . . . and they went on with their 
“‘game.’’ As readers of BLACKFRIARS well know, the principles 
of International Law were compiled by Francisco de Vittoria 
(1480-1546), and that the respective claims and duties of Might 
and Right have been propounded over and over again to the 
world from earliest Christian days. 

In spite of these defects, Lord Davies’ book deserves to be read, 
for ideas are like nails—the more you hit them the deeper they 
go, and there is no doubt that in these days we need to be 
reminded of the words of Pascal, which Lord Davies has 
chosen for his epigraph: ‘‘Justice without Force is impotent, 
Force without Justice is a tyranny.”’ H. Gicon. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE MAN IN THE STREET AND THE NEw PsycuoLocy. By R. A. 
Howden. (Oxford University Press; 2/6.) 


This volume completes a trilogy of essays on the psychological 
origins of human behaviour, having in view more particularly 
those deviations from the ‘‘normal’’ which we describe as mal- 
adjustment, neuroses, or merely eccentricity. 

An introductory chapter leads to an outline of the Freudian 
doctrine of the ‘‘unconscious’’ and its formation by repression; 
this is followed by a discussion of the so-called ‘‘inferiority com- 
plex,’’ a word not so often used by psychologists as by the press, 
and not infrequently by bumptious individuals wishing to display 
a superficial knowledge of this subject. 

The mind, writes the author, is dynamic, constantly striving, 
desiring fulfilment of instinctive desires and urges. Appetite 
or appetitive powers, as scholastic philosophy itself tells, are the 
great drives underlying human will and action. It is not therefore 
surprising that these may go astray in the course of the process of 
growing up. Sexual impulses tend to undergo repression, self- 
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assertive impulses to come to the fore in ways which are often 
offensive, or silly. Yet the motives remain hidden in the un- 
conscious, issuing however as ‘‘mental mechanisms,’’ as the 
operations known as projection, rationalization, identification, 
dreams, etc., which play an important though usually unrecog- 
nized part in the fashioning of character and behaviour. 

The essay avoids controversy, shows regard for the views of 
opposing schools, and is clear and concise in exposition. Since it 
deals rather with generalities than details it provides a useful 
introduction to the author’s previous essays, namely Mind in 
Conflict and Child Upbringing and the New Psychology. (Re- 
viewed in BLACKFRIARS, October, 1933.) 

G. A. Etrinecton, O.P. 


SEXUAL REGULATIONS AND CULTURAL BEHAVIOUR. By J. D. 
Unwin, M.C., Ph.D. (Oxford University Press; 2/6.) 


In this address delivered before the Medical Section of the 
British Psychological Society the author summarizes a thesis, 
more fully developed elsewhere, concerning the relations between 
the cultural development of societies, civilized and uncivilized, 
and the regulation of their sexual behaviour. 

Briefly stated the thesis here set forth asserts that the cultural 
behaviour of a society, its expansive and productive energy, rites, 
attitude to the power in the Universe is directly proportional to, 
and conditioned by, the degree of severity in regard to the regu- 
lation, restriction or otherwise of the sexual opportunities of its 
members. 

Analytical psychologists had previously suggested in regard to 
individuals that when social regulations forbid direct satisfaction 
of the sexual impulses, the emotional conflict is expressed in 
another way, and that which we call ‘“‘civilization’’ has been 
built up by compulsory sacrifices in the gratification of organic 
desires 


Desiring to test the applicability of this theory to the cultural 
development of societies, the author set about investigating and 
collecting observations and experiences concerning some eighty 
uncivilized societies, and among civilized ones, the Sumerians, 
Babylonians, Hellenes, Romans, Moors, Anglo-Saxons and 
English. He has ranged therefore over a wide area in both space 
and time. 

Sifting the evidence with great care he reached the conclusion 
just stated. 

He was able to group his societies according to various levels 
of cultural and religious behaviour. At the lowest level are those 
he calls ‘‘Zoistic,’’ above these are societies at a ‘‘Manistic’’ stage, 
and finally the highest are ‘‘Deistic.’’ These latter enter into 
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relation with the power of the Universe, building temples in 
which the power is supposed to reside. Deistic societies were 
invariably found to be very energetic and expansive and pro- 
ductive, and at the same time the sexual regulations imposed 
were very strict, particularly in regard to pre-nuptial continence, 
much stricter than was found in societies at a lower stage. The 
thesis is indeed interesting but depends for its validity on the 
facts adduced in support thereof, criticism of which we must leave 
to expert anthropologists. 

Mr. Unwin sharply criticizes some popular conceptions of 
animism and other anthropological theories derived originally 
from Tylor, which seem to him to be based on misinterpretation 
of native words. 

If we may venture an opinion, it is that the thesis in spite of 
the evidence seems to be over simple as an explanation of cultural 
behaviour in general, though no doubt further investigation on 
the same lines will either confirm or weaken the argument. 

G. A. ELrincton, O.P. 


SPAIN 

The commentator on Hispanic affairs in this country has many 
difficulties to cope with, of which, perhaps, the most difficult is 
the relative, and in many cases complete, lack of familiarity with 
the events of Spanish history. Especially so is this the case when 
dealing with contemporary matters. Commentary on political 
controversies, a task arduous enough of itself when treating of the 
most kaleidoscopic country of Europe, is rendered doubly difficult 
when nothing can be taken for granted. To the average English- 
man (read Catholic also!) Spanish historical personages, events 
and polemics of the present and last centuries mean little or 
nothing. However much one may deplore this lamentable igno- 
rance it has to be accepted, nor does the present reviewer, little 
qualified for the task, propose to enquire into the causes under- 
lying that ignorance, nor to comment upon the appalling travesty 
of truth that passes as “— ¢ in the text-books of this country 
when Spain is the subject. e infamous leyenda negra with its 
accompanying stock-in-trade, the bloody inquisition, the horrors 
of misguided Hispanic colonization in the New World, religious 
fanaticism, clerical obscurantism, ignorance, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, the barbarities of the bull-ring, the attractive dagger-in-the- 
garter sefiorita, the amorous guitar-playing and procrastinating 
Spaniard, etc., is rapidly losing ground in serious circles despite 
the strenuous efforts of Hollywood and of those benighted, 
phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons (mainly women) who after a hurried 
three months’ conducted tour of the peninsular feel qualified to 
make pontifical pronouncements and unkind criticisms in so 
called ‘‘travel books’’ for which the long suffering public has to 
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pay the usual seven and sixpence. History on these lines however 
is now démodé, indeed the danger seems to be that the pendulum 
may swing too far in the opposite direction. Perhaps it will suffice 
to draw attention to the evil and trust the good-sense of the 
individual Catholic to winnow the chaff from the wheat. To 
those people, and they are many, who whilst confessing ignorance 
wish to take steps to remedy it, this review is directed. Short of 
a deep study of the subject (and who in these all-absorbing days 
can spare the time?) a judicious choice of suitable books may 
serve the purpose. One such for those who read Spanish is the 
recently published HisTORIA DEL REINADO DE ALFonso XIII, by 
Melchor Fernandez Almagro (2nd edition, 1934; Montaner y 
Simon, Barcelona; 18 pesetas). Almagro, a well-known Spanish 
journalist on the staff of El Sol, has written an accurate and 
impartial account of the events of ex-King Alfonso’s reign from 
his accession down to the exile in April, 1931. The book, admir- 
ably illustrated and documented, closes with the monarch’s em- 
barkation on the cruiser Principe Alfonso which was to take him 
to Marseilles. An evident desire for fairness and completeness 
leaves the author open to the charge of dullness, for his clearly 
printed pages crammed with information supply chapter and 
verse at every step, the consequent succession of speeches, procla- 
mations, decrees, lists of ministries, etc., tending to be wearisome, 
but, as the preface states, in a country where political memoirs 
and documents from private archives so rarely reach print the 
historian is forced to rely mainly on the press and ephemeral 
political literature, in Spain both equally prolific and verbose. 
However, for all students of current Spanish affairs this concise, 
detailed and unbiassed account should prove indispensible. There 
is one serious lacuna: the almost total absence of economic and 
sociological factors, of paramount importance to-day when la 
cuestion social is in the forefront of all political programmes and 
is producing such intense propagandist activity among Catholics. 
The omission is fundamental and should be remedied if possible 
in future editions. The elimination of the economic background 
enables the author to concentrate on the political history, so the 
reader may expect but little help if he is seeking an explanation 
for social unrest in Spain or clues as to its origins in the past. 
Nor does the absence of an index facilitate the task of reference 
so essential in a work of these dimensions. Yet this history should 
go far towards supplying that necessary basis of knowledge 
mentioned above. 


A second book, Spain (The Modern States Series; Arrowsmith; 
3/6), by Sir Charles Petrie, whose monthly commentary on 
European affairs in the English Review will be well known to 
readers, is a useful compendium which seeks to give ‘‘an accurate 
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bird’s eye-view’’ of Spanish history with special emphasis on the 
more recent period and the events that have led up to it. Sir 
Charles Petrie by long residence in Spain, where for a time he 
was military attaché at the Embassy, possesses that knowledge 
of the language and insight into the national character which are, 
or should be, among the historian’s main qualifications. He has 
previously written on the change of régime in Spain in his book 
on Monarchy, though the obvious parti pris militated against 
impartiality, and the same charge may be brought against the 
present volume. If one bears in mind the monarchical views and 
an obvious sympathy for authoritarian systems the needed correc- 
tive can be applied. The limited scope of the history demands 
concentration, the classical and medizval periods leading to 
Spain’s rise as a world power, her maintenance of that position 
for two centuries, are treated summarily but adequately in 42 
pages, the rest of the book being given over to a description of 
the constitutional monarchy, the dictatorship, the second Repub- 
lic and finally chapters on the Spanish genius and the economic 
situation, this last containing much useful statistical information. 
In handy format, with a short but useful bibliography (to which 
G. F. White’s A Century of Spain and Portugal, 1788-1898— 
London, 1909—might well be added) and the indispensible index, 
this little book at a popular price should prove a serviceable 
introduction to those who do not read Spanish or to whom 
Almagro’s more bulky history proves unpalatable. Space 
permits only a brief mention of still another short manual of 
Spanish history recently published by Methuen: Spain, A SHort 
History (6/-), by W. A. Atkinson, Stevensonian professor of 
Spanish at the University of Glasgow. The author does not 
profess to be an historian but he accomplishes his object, namely 
a brief but comprehensive survey of the subject, with admirable 
lucidity and conciseness. No attempt has been made to give 
special prominence to any particular period at the expense of 
another as in Petrie’s work, a proper balance being struck 
between ancient and modern. Incidentally the publisher’s claim 
on the dust-cover that this is the only short one volume history of 
Spain published this century in England is more a pious hope 
than a fact, for, to name but a few, Sedgwick, Chapman, 
Bertrand have dealt with the subject. A pithy humour not 
usually associated with academic historians (a title Professor 
Atkinson would, I am-sure, be the first to disclaim) adds a touch 
of zest to what is for the general reader perhaps the best of these 
three books. Ramon SILVA. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 
Although the investigations of the last few years by Mandonnet, 
Grabmann and others, have thrown much light on the vexed 
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problem of the authenticity of Aquinas’s opuscula, complete 
agreement has not yet been reached. It is, however, beyond 
dispute that, while some are assuredly authentic, others are 
undoubtedly apocryphal. Among the latter there are two trea- . 
tizes dealing with the question of Universals. C. Ottaviano has 
recently discovered a new one in a MS. of the Vatican Library 
(Vat. Ottob. Lat. 1376), which in the MS. itself is attributed to 
St. Thomas.! Needless to say, the question is still open. Dr. 
Ottaviano is inclined to regard it as authentic, a very early work 
of the Angelic Doctor, written before the De Ente et Essentia, 
even perhaps his first work, while still a Bachelor, and shortly 
after leaving Albert the Great’s school. 

Did Aquinas write a treatise on the Universals? ‘‘Sciendum,”’ 
say the Editores of the Piana, ‘‘S. Doctorem scripsisse de 
universalibus. Utrum tamen unum aut plura de eis scripserit 
Opuscula, sub dubio relinquimus.’’ This is the only mention 
we have. As a matter of fact an opusculum De Universalibus is 
unknown to all early catalogues of the Saint’s writings as well as 
to the collections of the Opuscula. 

In default of external evidence, Ottaviano endeavours to 
support his contention, i.e., the authenticity of the treatise, by 
internal arguments. But, I do not think that they are altogether 
convincing. On the contrary, internal evidence seems to me to 
be against rather than in favour of the authenticity—as, for 
instance, the quotations from Albert the Great and the use of 
the first person throughout the work, which is so unlike the usual 
impersonal manner of St. Thomas. The doctrine is typically 
Thomistic; yet, it looks more like a compilation from Aquinas’s 
writings, chiefly from the De Ente et Essentia, than his own 
original work. 

However, notwithstanding the inauthenticity, Dr. Ottaviano 
is to be congratulated on having presented us with such an excel- 
lent edition of this valuable treatise which condenses remarkably 
well the Thomistic doctrine on Universals. The editing is done 
with almost meticulous care. Five indexes enrich the volume, 
and a good synopsis of St. Thomas’s life and works closes the 
book. DaniEt A. CaLttus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


An ANTHOLOGY oF Mysticism. Edited with an introduction by 
Paul de Jaegher, S.J., translated by Donald Attwater and 
others. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 





1C. Orraviano: Tractatus ‘‘De Universalibus’’ attribuito a San 
Tommaso D’ Aquino. (Reale Accademia d'Italia, Studi e Documenti, 
2. Roma, 1932-XI. pp. 98. L.10.) 
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“‘Mysticism”’ is always an unsatisfactory word. In this country 
we have not shared to the full in the great and growing interest 
that has centred around the problems connected with contempla- 
tive prayer during the present century, and in the minds of many 
Catholics mysticism is associated with visions, ecstasies, raptures 
and other phenomena which do not constitute contemplative 
union, and only sometimes accompany it. There are people of 
real spirituality who completely ignore the writings of the mystics, 
regarding them as the preserve of privileged souls. In his intro- 
duction to the present work Fr. de Jaegher sets out to dispel this 
prejudice, and he shows quite simply some of the benefits that 
accrue from a reading of the mystics to all who love God a little 
and want to love Him more, and so feel sympathy with the noble 
souls who approached nearest to Him on earth. If disappoint- 
ment and dangerous aberrations are to be avoided when begin- 
ning such a course of reading, it is well to have the help of an 
experienced guide. This well chosen collection of passages is 
intended to give that help, and the editor hopes that readers will 
be attracted and encouraged to try the great mystics themselves. 
The selection ranges from St. Angela of Foligno in the thirteenth 
century to Blessed Gemma Galgani in our own day, the English 
mystics being represented by Richard Rolle, the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing, Julian of Norwich, Walter Hilton and 
Augustine Baker. There are helpful biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes of each author chosen. It is a book that deserves 
success. B. O’D. 


Le MONDE MODERNE ET LE MARIAGE CHRETIEN. By Benoit 
Lavaud, O.P. (Desclée de Brouwer; 20 frs.) 


In this statement of the contrast between the attitude of the 
Church and that of the modern world with regard to marriage a 
systematic exposition of the traditional theology is more evident 
than an appreciation of the emotions and half-convictions outside 
that tradition. The book contains a treatment of the three bless- 
ings of marriage—fruitful, faithful, and sacramental life—and 
useful comments on the Pope’s Encyclical; also there is a good 
appendix on marriage and natural right according to St. Thomas. 
But, as in most French theological vulgarizations, the English 
reader will wonder that principles can be piled together with so 
little real effect and drawn out with so little growth of meaning. 
The sentences are true enough; but the whole result is, well, 
rather fatty. A purely scientific study should be wiry; a human 
study should have the critical sense to discern agreements as well 
as differences. The book started from a series of pulpit con- 
ferences. Marriage is better discussed soberly than resoundingly. 
In the puff we read of le monde moderne, qui tourne le dos 4 
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son Rédempteur et refuse le salut: as an expression, just a piece 
of religious journalese, and who is helped by such a saying, espe- 
cially when we seem to say it with a certain relish? The modern 
man is sensitive to religious snobbishness. Besides, is it true? 
N. W. T. G. 


St. THomas Aguinas, The Angel of the Schools. By Raissa 
Maritain. Illustrated by Gino Severini. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6). 


Inspired no doubt by her husband’s understanding of and love 
for the Doctor Communis, Madame Maritain has written, in a 
series of twenty-five short chapters, an account of the Saint for 
the younger generation—though not for the very young. With 
grace and simplicity, which fortunately is not lost in the trans- 
lation, she not only recalls the outstanding incidents of his life, 
death, miracles and canonization, but succeeds in introducing 
some elementary notions of the foundations of his teaching. She 
is particularly happy in her words about Truth and its pursuit by 
this illustrious member of the Order whose motto is Veritas, and 
in her appreciation of the beauty and importance of his Office of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The volume, tastefully bound but for 
some obscure reason printed throughout in Oxford blue, is 
embellished by quaint and attractive illustrations which, not- 
withstanding that they are ‘‘the work of one of the most ‘modern’ 
of modern artists’’ (Publishers’ blurb), smack of the medizval 
manuscripts. H. J.C. 
Firty-Srx YEARS A MissIoNARY IN CHINA. The Life of Mother 

St. Dominic, Helper of the Holy Souls. By Mother St. 
Austin, H.H.S. Preface by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. Fore- 
word by the Bishop of Nanking. (Burns Oates; 5/-.) 

Written by a member of her Order, whose piety and religious 
enthusiasm has perhaps led her to smother with too great a 
wealth of small spiritual details the splendid outline of what 
should have been a great missionary biography. For Mother St. 
Dominic’s life is a subject for a great writer. She was a French- 
woman of distinguished family, great natural gifts and strong 
personality. She was also an exemplary religious with an intense 
personal love of Our Lord, and became a character of such out- 
standing holiness that many wish to see her sanctity formally 
recognized. She went to China in 1871, and when she died she left 
at the village near Shanghai where she had founded only a small 
mission fourteen buildings, each large enough for three hundred 
people, including workrooms, schools, homes, orphanages, as well 
as the convents for European and Chinese religious. (One of the 
best chapters in the book is about these Chinese Helpers of the 
Holy Souls with their wonderful simplicity and heroism.) And all 
this immense labour of organization was in addition to her work 
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as a Superior and constant counsellor of her religious subjects, 
and her own very intense and often greatly tried interior life, 
It is not surprising to read that when she died three superiors 
were needed to replace her. M. A. B. 


Tue Prigst’s Hat. By Emilio de Marchi. Translated by 
F. A. Y. Brown. (Heath Cranton, Ltd.; 7/6.) 

A study of the gradual growth of a murder’s remorse, the plot 
unfolded with a quiet deliberation unusual in murder stories. The 
atmosphere of Italian life is well created; the characterization 
ordinary but adequate. The translation, though good, might 
be improved. Priests do not say Mass in a ‘‘flaming red cope.” 

G. V. 


It is curious the attraction the Vatican and all its works exer- 
cises not only on this but on every age, and even more curious 
how, after the most meticulous dissection and labelling, the Vati- 
can persists in preserving an air of mystery. Mr. Sencourt in 
THE GENIUS OF THE VATICAN (Cape; 10/6) has collected every- 
thing relevant, history, constitution and politics, and within his 
self-imposed limits has done it quite extraordinarily well. His 
reading has covered a wide field and the reader who is inclined to 
further study will find the very full bibliography invaluable. In 
so short a notice, it is impossible to go into the work in detail, 
but the history of the Vatican’s policy during the war and the 
years following is to be commended if only for clarifying and 
showing reasonable a policy which few English Catholics have 
studied and fewer understood. Mr. Sencourt’s style is swift, 
unhurried and eminently reasonable and we should be grateful 
for his able study of the constitution and politic of the Holy See. 

E. R. 


GRAMOPHONE 

Of first importance this month are the fine recordings of Jewish 
music: Wolf Lewi, tenor, in whom there is neither nasal nor 
throaty nor fruity, singing the folk-songs Yad Anugan (the piano 
is not the happiest accompaniment for this) and Shirath Hasho- 
meir (F 5556); and Lu Nelech Mipoh—slow, sad, strong—and 
Gilu Hamachabim—swift, vehement, stirring—both done with 
power and polish by the Maccabi choir (F 5553). Two precious 
records. 

Aristotle’s views on magnitude as an element in the beautiful 
would surely have made him appreciative of Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster, from Oberon, and Thou Monstrous Fiend from Fidelio 
(CA 8022, CA 8086) as sung, with a power the titles seem to 
demand, by Elizabeth Ohms. The same competent artiste sings 
also Did I Not Know a Girl and Command Yourself, Mignon 
from the Rosenkavalier (CA 8108). Of a different, less grandiose, 
style is Tiana Lemnitz, singing deliciously And Even If Clouds 
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and When Sleep is Coming from Weber’s Freischutz (LY 6108). 

immy Phelan is a treble of unusual timbre: rounded, full. O 
Worship the King, and Rock of Ages, in which he sings with 
male voice chorus, give him relatively little solo work, and leave 
one with a strong desire to hear more (F 5547). H.M.V.’s vocal 
record of the month is Robeson’s Congo Lullaby and The Killing 
Song from his recent film; the former a charming record, with 
chorus well done, and Robeson’s opening note a spine-thriller; 
the latter, again with good chorus work, rising to an exciting 
climax (B 8315). In authentic operatic tradition is Giuseppe 
Lugo, singing, in French, La Douna é Mobile (PO 5120). 

Adaptation to orchestra is often a dangerous game. The Bach 
Chaconne, adapted by Stokowski and played by the Philadelphia 
(DB 2451-3) is not too successful as a whole: the orchestration 
is effective, there are passages of the brilliant torrential vastness 
of volume one associates with that orchestra and which in certain 
moods is exhilarating, but the thing is too diffuse (the breaks, 
incidentally, are exasperatingly awkward) and the leopard has 
undoubtedly changed somewhat his spots and might not be 
pleased. 

The early Beethoven is worthily represented in the E Flat 
Sonata for fiddle and piano (op. 12, no. 3) with its invigorating 
Rondo. The piano (Guido Agosti) in this recording—Franz von 
Vecsey plays the fiddle—is a trifle bludgeonish in the bass chords 
(DE 7033-5). eae ; 

The good Abbé Liszt is said to have radiated so magnetic a 
charm and to have possessed so incredible a virtuosity that his 
audiences were carried away by his piano recitals; without him, 
despite the skill of Simon Barer, the Rhapsodie Espagnole will 
at any rate not bear indefinite repetition. Intriguing melodic 
fragments appear, but are characteristically thrown aside for, 
or obliterated by, the beloved pyrotechnics (DB 2375-6). The 
6th Hungarian Rhapsody is played by Mark Hamburg, who 
punishes his instrument with great gusto (B 8319). 

Ambrose’s June recordings are a triumph. De Falla’s Fire 
Dance is splendidly done with zest and incisiveness; its com- 
panion, B’Wanga, is a tour de force—the orchestra at its 
polished best (F 5529). Tiger Rag is a wow, though the Gallic 
verse is not a success; on the other side is I’ve Got a Note 
(F 5550). f 

For those interested in the theory of jazz rhythm, the Con- 
versations begun last month are carried on successfully in this 
(RT 2). For lovers of the martial, the U.S. Naval Band plays 
Sousa’s Sabre and Spurs and Washington Grays with distinction 
(F 5542). For those who admire John McCormack there are 
A Song Remembered—one wonders whether it will be—and Music 
of the Night (DA 1390). 
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For everybody there is the Pied Piper (K 755): musical squeaks 
of rats and children, delicious piper, egregious mayor and magni- 
ficent chorus—an exhilarating, joy-making affair which is far too 
soon over. 

The King’s Jubilee Message to the Empire, and parts of the 
procession to St. Paul’s, are excellently recorded on RC 2747; the 
profits will be given to charities nominated by the King. 


(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; DA, 4/-; B, 2/6. Decca Polydor: 
CA, 4/-; LY, 3/6; PO, 2/6; DE, 2/6. Brunswick: RT, 2/6. Decca: 
K, 2/6; F, 1/6. G.V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & Unwin: The Historical Element in Religion, Clement C. J. 
Webb (4/6); Preface to a Christian Sociology, Cyril E. Hudson, 
(4/6). 

Ranmeen (Einsiedeln, Switzerland): Einheit im Glauben; Von géttlicher 
Ordnung und menschlicher Not, Oskar Bauhofer (4 Swiss francs, 
boards; 5 Swiss francs, linen). 

Botvin (Paris): Recherches philosophiques fondées par A. Koyré, H. Ch. 
Puech, A. Spaier. Vol. IV, 1934-5 (65 frs.). 

Burns Oates: Charles I and the Court of Rome, Gordon Albion, D. 
Sc.H. Foreword by David Mathew, Litt. D. (15/-); Our Ladye 
of Walsingham and Other Poems, F. C. Devas, S.J. (1/-). 

Cape: Design for Transition, An Essay in Centrifugal Politics, Joseph 
Thorp (3/6). 

ConsTaBLE: Force, Lord Davies (3/6). 

DescteE De Brouwer: Etudes carmélitaines, Numéro spécial: La vie 
carmélitaine (15 frs.). 

FaBER & FasBer: Liturgy in Society, A. G. Hebart, S.S.M. (12/6); 
Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot (5/-). 

MarTIN LauRENCE: Fascism: Make or Break? R. Braun (2/6). 

MontaiGne (F. Aubier, Paris): La Chanson du Verger, Emmanuel E. 
Signoret (12 frs.). 

Sanps: The Spiritual Teaching of St. John Eudes, Charles Lebrun, 
C.J.M., Tr. Dom Basil Whelan (6/-); Rough Notes on the Sunday 
Gospels, F. H. Drinkwater (2nd edn.) (3/6). 

SHEED & Warp: Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, Amintore 
Fanfani (6/-); Moral and Pastoral Theology (Heythrop Theological 
Series, 11), Henry Davis, S.J. (4 vols, 7/6 each; 30/- the set); 
Freedom in the Modern World, Jacques Maritain, Tr. Richard 
O’Sullivan, K.C. (6/-). 

S.P.C.K.: Anglicanism: The Thought and Practice of the Church of 
England illustrated from the Religious Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, compiled and edited by Paul Elmer More and Frank 
Leslie Cross (21/-). 

Tegut (Paris): Etudes sur Pascal: De l’automatisme a la Foi, Georges 

ippes (14 frs.). 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH: What is Patriotism? (symposium) ed. N. P. 
Macdonald (7/6). 

Wittiams & NorGate: A Catholic Memorial to Lord Halifax and 
Cardinal Mercier, Rev. Anselm Bolton, B.D. (3/6). 
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